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T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography historical, physical and 
economic — of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 





character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is five dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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The Gulf Islands of 





British Columbia 


by MERTON YARWOOD WILLIAMS and 


RICHARD W. PILLSBURY 


Introduction 


, “GULF ISLANDS”, as popularly 
known, form a fringe along the south-east coast 
of Vancouver Island between Comox Harbour 
and the United States boundary. The over-all 
distance is 100 miles, but a break of forty miles 
separates the northern and southern groups. 
Lying along the south-western side of the Strait 
of Georgia, the islands are on the transportation 
routes, by water and air, between the mainland 
and Vancouver Island. Famed for their varied 
topography, coast forests, mild sunny climate, 
sheltered harbours, good roads, and comfort- 
able summer camps and lodges, the Gulf Islands 
are popular among tourists and yachtsmen. 

The Gulf Islands are separated by about four 


Photographs by authors except where credited 
I I 


miles of water from the nearest of the San Juan 
Islands of Washington State, which geologically 
as well as politically belong to the Puget Sound 
basin. The northern group of islands includes 
Denman Island, just south of the Comox Penin- 
sula, and Hornby Island offshore from Denman. 
The southern group falls into three sub- 
divisions. The near-shore islands are closely 
related to the mainland from which they are 
separated by narrow, generally irregular, water 
channels. They include from north to south: 
Newcastle and Protection Islands (close to 
Nanaimo), Thetis, Kuper, Saltspring, Prevost, 
North and South Pender, Portland and Mores- 
by Islands. Small islands farther south are not 


here included. 


At top:—Southey Bay, Saltspring Island, is located on an anticline. 
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The outer sub-group consists of five large 
elongated islands facing the Strait of Georgia. 
From north to south they are: Gabriola, Valdes, 
Galiano, Mayne and Saturna. A number of 
small islands are associated with them. 

A third sub-group consists of small island 
chains which lie between the two main sub- 
groups. To the north are Mudge, DeCourcy, 
Ruxton and Pylades Islands, and farther south, 
Reid, Hall, Norway, Secretary, Wallace and 
associated islands. 

The more important islands range in size 
from Saltspring, sixteen miles from north to 
south with an average width of about five miles, 
to Portland Island which is about one and one- 
quarter miles in either diameter. The inter- 
channel chains consist of small elongate islands, 


islets and reefs. 


The Gulf Islands are generally hilly, the 










Malaspina Galleries on Gabriola Island, facing north-west. 













larger ones mountainous. Bruce Peak on Salt- 
spring has an elevation of 2,330 feet; Brown 
Ridge on Saturna 1,425 feet; Mount Geoffrey 
on Hornby Island 1,076 feet; Mount Sutil on 
Galiano 1,060 feet; Mount Parke on Mayne 
Island 842 feet; Cramer Hill on North Pender 
Island 796 feet. 
Geology* 

The Gulf Islands are typically underlain by 
the seaward extension of the Nanaimo coal- 
bearing series of Vancouver Island. These sedi- 
ments of Upper Cretaceous age have been sub- 
divided into ten formations of alternating 
conglomerates, sandstones and shales with an 
estimated total thickness of 10,000 feet. Coal 
seams and plant remains are found in Van- 
couver Island areas and marine fossils, mostly 
ammonites and pelecypods, are sparingly scat- 
tered throughout the shaly sediments. Only on 


* Generalized section after Clapp, C. H., 
Geology of the Nanaimo Map Area. Geol. 
Surv. Canada, Memoir 51, 1914 


Sandstone dykes on south- 
west Denman Island. 
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A sea stack at M 











on Gabriola Island. Fretted rock on the south-west point of Thetis Island. 





tack at Mp 









Saltspring, Moresby and Portland Islands do The Nanaimo formations suffered folding, 

















older underlying formations appear, represent- faulting and thrusting toward the north-east 
ing the Triassic-Jurassic metamorphics and during late Tertiary mountain building when 
volcanics and the batholithic rocks of the Jura- the Cascades and the Olympic Mountains were 
Cretaceous mountains of Vancouver Island. formed in Washington State. 


TABLE OF GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS 


Age Formation Description 

Upper Cretaceous Gabriola Sandstone. 
Northumberland Conglomerate, sandstone, shale 
DeCourcy Sandstones. 
Cedar District Shale. 
Protection Sandstone, shale, coal. 
Newcastle Sandstone, shale, coal. 
Cranberry Sandstone, conglomerate 
Extension Conglomerate, sandstone. 
East Wellington Sandstone, coal. 
Haslam Shale. 
Benson Conglomerate 


Unconformity 
Lower Cretaceous 
Upper Jurassic Coast Intrusives Andesite, granodiorite, porphyries, dykes, stacks, batholiths. 


Sea caves at St. John’s Point 
on Hornby Island. 





A diabase dyke cuts the Nanaimo series on 
the north shore of Ganges Harbor, Saltspring 
Island. A six-inch sandstone dyke cuts the 
sandstone at Saturna Beach on Saturna Island 
and a series of vertical sandstone dykes up 
to one foot in thickness cut the shale formation 
along the south-west shore of Denman Island, 
where they stand up as low walls due to dif- 
ferential wave erosion. Small sandstone dykes 
have also been noted on Curlew Island. Such 
dykes are commonly attributed to earthquake 
shock, and it is of interest to note that the 
earthquake of 10 June 1946 along the east coast 
of Vancouver Island was particularly severe 
near Denman Island. 

Structure 

The sedimentary formations of the Nanaimo 
series reflect the irregular erosion surface of the 
underlying batholithic rock on south Saltspring 


Silva Bay on Gabriola Island. 


Boat Pass, looking west 
to George Weston’s farm 
on Samuel Island. Bull 
Kelp (Nereocystis) is 
floating in the fore- 
ground. 


and Moresby Islands, but elsewhere they show 
compression structures decreasing in intensity 
toward the Strait of Georgia. On the south- 
west, conglomerates and indurated sandstones 
have overridden soft shale beds. There close 
folding and crumpling are common. Toward 
the north-east, folding is more gentle and 
regular with axes more widely spaced, faulting 
is less common, and the islands take on a lineal 
character parallel to the outcrops of the more 
resistant formations. Numerous vertical faults 
cross the folds at right angles to their axes. 
The most outstanding structural feature of 
the southern Gulf Islands is the Trincomali 
anticline, which continues doubtless with 
minor submarine dislocations from Dodd 
Narrows near Nanaimo to the south-east end 
of Saturna Island, a distance of forty-five miles. 
From Dodd Narrows its axis follows a gentle 
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aby Island. 





Boat Pass, looking north 
from Saturna to Samuel 
Island. The current at 
full flood (here an hour 
away) runs at twelve 
knots with a drop of four 
to five feet. 


curve concave to the north-east, through con- 
tinuous waterways, Trincomali Channel being 
the most prominent, into Lyall Harbour on 
Saturna Island. Thence south-eastward the 
axis follows a well-defined valley for three and 
one-quarter miles, to Narvaez Bay, where it 
vanishes beneath the sea. 

The eastern shores of the outer islands con- 
sist of sandstones and conglomerates dipping 
seawards on the limb of an anticlinal fold. 
Gabriola Island, as its shape suggests, differs 
from the islands to the south, being mainly a 
syncline complicated by thrust and cross faults. 
Newcastle and Protection Islands dip gently 
seaward as a part of the Nanaimo coal basin. 
Denman and Hornby Islands, forty miles far- 
ther north, dip seaward in gentle monoclines 
from the Comox coal basin, toward a synclinal 
axis just offshore. 


Ganges Harbour on Saltspring Island. 












Physiography 


The surface features of the Gulf Islands re- 
flect the geology of the region. The dominant 
landforms are long cuestas overlooking interior 
lowlands, generally submerged. Excepting the 
mountains on southern Saltspring Island and 
the hills on Moresby and Portland Islands, 
which are outliers of the Vancouver Island 
Ranges, the island ridges and peaks are capped 
The 


smaller valleys have been eroded out of softer 


by hard conglomerate and sandstone. 
shaly sediments. The larger elongated valleys, 
mostly submarine, are anticlinal in origin: that 
is, they have been eroded along the axes of anti- 
the rock had suffered 
jointing, making it readily accessible to the 


clines where tension- 


agents of erosion. The Trincomali and aligned 
channels are the best examples of anticlinal 
valleys. 





Boot Bay, on Saturna Island, provides an 
excellent example of the control of landforms 
by faulting. Here a block has dropped down 
between two north-south vertical faults, and is 
bounded on the north by an east-west thrust- 
fault. 

The cuestas, or steep ridges, face easterly or 
westerly, depending upon the dip of the rock 
formations. On the east-dipping monoclinal 
structure of Denman and Hornby Islands the 
cliffs face west. The cliffs along the Trincomali 
anticline face inward toward the channels. 

The passes crossing the axes of the islands 
are mostly, if not entirely, dependent upon 
structure. Gabriola Pass occurs at the break in 
structure between Gabriola and Valdes Islands. 
Active 
Galiano and Mayne Islands. The narrow boat 


Pass suggests a tear-fault between 
channel between Thetis and Kuper Islands is 
on the locus of a tear-fault. 

The Strait of Georgia was a wide valley in 


late Tertiary time, the Gulf Islands being foot- 


hills bordering the Vancouver Island moun- 
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Dodd Narrows, looking south from Gabriola Island. 





tains. A well-developed drainage basin, includ- 
ing Puget Sound, discharged by a main river 
through Juan de Fuca Strait into the Pacific 
Ocean. During the Ice Age this great valley 
was occupied by ice which depressed it below 
sea level. Since the retreat of the ice the land 
has risen more than 700 feet on the mainland 
side and over 400 feet on southern Vancouver 
Island. 

The Gulf Islands underwent aerial erosion 
during late Tertiary and early Pleistocene time, 
succeeded by rock scour during the Ice Age. 
Ice movement in general followed the main 
south-east drainage pattern, with late ice move- 
ment into the valleys from nearby hills. Glacial 
striae, moraines, boulders and out-wash gravel 
and sand mark glacial action and retreat. Lack 
of soil on the uplands is also to be attributed 
to glacial scour. Small lakes have resulted from 
glacial scour-and-fill. 

The shores of the islands exhibit interesting 
erosion structures, including fretted rock sur- 
galleries. Beautifully 


faces, sea-stacks, and 




















honey-combed or fretted sandstone occurs on 
the southern tip of Thetis Island. A sea-stack 
resembling a wayside shrine is situated near 
the western side of Montague Harbour, Galiano 
Island. 

Galleries at Malaspina Point, Gabriola Is- 
land, extend for 100 yards along a precipitous 
rocky shore beneath a vaulted roof with an 
overhang of fifteen feet; and offset to the north- 
east are seventy-five feet of lesser galleries. The 
galleries are wave-cut from a soft bed of sand- 
stone which strikes with the shore and dips in- 
land toward the east. They were evidently 
formed when the shore was a few feet lower 
than at present. Along the north shore of 
Gabriola Island “‘pot-holes” and large spherical 
and columnar concretions are common. Some 
of the spherical masses are six feet in diameter. 
The “pot-holes” remain where the concretions 
have been removed by wave action. The sand- 
stone dykes of Denman Island stand as long 
walls a foot or more in height above the main 
beach level. 

Most of the notable shore features are along 
westerly or northerly exposures. This is a re- 
flection of dominant westerly winds directing 
waves against formations which mainly dip 
easterly. 

Discovery 

In June, 1792, Captain George Vancouver 
met Galiano and Valdes, lieutenants of Don 
Juan Francisco de la Bodega y Quadra, off 
Point 
skippers exchanged information on the passes 


Grey. Vancouver and the Spanish 
between the mainland and the large island later 
known as Quadra’s and Vancouver's Island, 
which had just been circumnavigated by the 
Spaniards. These passes, very dangerous for 
sailing ships, were those among what are now 
known as the Gulf Islands. Names given at that 
time still remain, for instance, Narvaez Bay, 
Galiano, Valdes, Gabriola and Saturna Islands. 
Vancouver named Point Grey, Moresby Island 
and other places. Surveying and charting con- 
tinued for over a hundred years, first by British 
Admiralty ships and then by the Canadian 
Hydrographic Service. 

Settlement 


When discovered, the Gulf Islands were in- 
habited by Coastal Salish Indians calling them- 


A general store in the Gulf Islands a few years ago. 
The storekeeper, Arthur Ralph (right), said he just 
drifted into storekeeping because people kept 
asking him to get things for them. 


THE GULF ISLANDS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 





selves Cowichans. On many islands are large 
middens showing successive cultures going back 
at least to the Locarno Culture recognized at 
Vancouver, and dated by carbon 14 tests as 
2,300 years old. The islands have been in- 
habited for a long time, but not necessarily all 
simultaneously, nor all at the time of the first 
British colonial settlement. 

The first 
spring, then called Chuan or Tuan. In 1859, 


modern settlement was on Salt- 


twenty-four men from Victoria, including 
whites and Negroes, took up land in various 
small valleys. When they felt established they 
brought their wives from town, seventeen 
families finally making permanent homesteads. 
They were apparently a rather rough group, 
not particularly well educated. There were 
several mixed couples, some Negroes with white 
wives and some whites with Negro wives. The 
exact proportions of the mixture are not im- 


portant, as the settlers seem not to have wor- 


ried too much about it, and today there is a 








































long history of outstanding citizens of each 
race who are highly respected by all. There is 
no apparent difference in the standing of any 
in the community. 

The white settlers were mainly people who 
had come in the gold rushes to the Fraser and 
Cariboo. The Negroes were from a large group 
in Victoria who had come from California to 
escape unpleasant circumstances before the 
American civil war. It is interesting to recall 
that one Negro citizen of Victoria, a Mr. Gibb, 
a well-educated man, later returned to the 
United States, became a lawyer, and settled in 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Here he was elected 
county attorney and later, judge. He was highly 


respected there, and later was appointed 
American Consul to Madagascar. 
The first settlers had trouble with the 


Cowichan Indians, who came at intervals to 
dig and cure clams on the beaches. They con- 
sidered the settlers intruders and occasionally 
attacked them. Some houses were burned and 
one or two settlers murdered. Finally the Vic- 
toria authorities took the necessary disciplinary 
steps and from then on the settlers had much 
less trouble. 

Natural hazards included native forest in- 
sects such as tent caterpillars, and predators 
such as black bears, cougars and wolves. These 
raided flocks and herds, and deer ate crops 
while raccoons ate fruit and poultry. The latter 
are still pests on some islands. In the summer 
of 1957 the family of one of the writers helped 
in shooting seven of them in two pear trees on 
one night on a farm on Saturna Island. Other 
predators disappeared thirty or forty years ago. 

In the 1880s settlers of a very different kind 
began to arrive. These included many men re- 
tired from the Imperial services in India and 
other parts of the Empire. They were often 
from the finest families of Great Britain, well 
educated and with considerable capital. They 
and their friends bought land throughout the 
islands and settled down to establish homes 
after the style of the ancestral manors in Eng- 
land and Scotland. They were mostly younger 
sons or of comparatively inopulent families. 
Incomes that might not have sufficed for their 
normal way of life in Britain were enough for 
the simpler life in the British Columbia wilder- 
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ness. Also, they had become accustomed to a 
different style of living in Asian and African 
colonies, so it was not too hard to make the 
less drastic adjustments to life in what was still 
regarded as a colony by most Englishmen. 
These men cleared much land and set about 
planting crops and gardens and raising cattle 
and horses in the style of gentlemen farmers. 
But something seems to have gone wrong with 
many establishments. Probably the trouble was 
caused by the enormous cost of clearing the 
land, the inescapable fact that the settlers were 
getting on in years, and the small local market 
for produce. Even in 1901 there were only 
178,000 people in all British Columbia. It was 
thousands of miles to large centres, which 
meant high freight costs either for shipping out 
produce or importing tools and materials. The 
areas of arable land are small and separated by 
rocky hills and ridges. The low valleys were 
covered with a forest of appalling density and 
and trees of great size. Many people sold the 
timber to loggers for a good profit. But there 
remained enormous stumps, ten feet high and 
often ten feet or more through. The difficulty 
was quite comparable to that of the United 
Empire Loyalists in Ontario a century earlier. 
Education of children 
problem. These men were not forced colonists 
like the Loyalists, but voluntary ones who 
thought in terms of the great British public 
schools and like Oxford and 
Cambridge. Those who could sent their sons 
“home” for education, rather than to the 
“primitive” schools of the “colony’’. Often, 
when the parents grew old and died, the next 
generation chose to stay across the Atlantic and 
hold their island lands as absentee landlords. 
In some cases they gradually sold off the 
property and thus another type of landholder 


was also a serious 


universities 


came in. 
Twentieth Century Development 

The First World War had a tragic effect on 
the islands. All able-bodied men volunteered 
for the services. Many went all the way to 
Britain to join up; many were in the reserves 
and simply resumed their stations. All too 
many never returned to the One 
result was that between the world wars there 
was a slowing down of development of the 


islands. 
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islands. Numbers of landowners settled down 
to an easy-going way of life in the mild climate 
and gave up much of the struggle to keep 
farms in a high state of cultivation or utility. 

With the great depression land began to 
suffer from tax arrears and the general drop in 
investment returns led to real hardship. Then 
farmers from the drought-stricken 
began to drift into British Columbia. These 
were professional husbandmen, who took up all 
the land they found available in this seeming 
paradise of mild climate and lush vegetation. 


prairies 


They began to make a success of farming the 
already-cleared lands that had begun to go back 
to forest. 

Then the Second World War struck. Again 
the young men left, and with them many of the 
young women, for service in the Canadian 
forces. But those left behind had this time the 
benefits of the long experience of their pre- 
decessors and the various government services 
to farmers. Also, the new University of British 
Columbia had done much in exploring possible 
ways of using the lands of the province. 
Developments included seed-farming and grow- 
ing bulbs and cut flowers for early spring 
markets on the prairies and in Ontario. Air 
freight had helped much. In addition, the 
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Looking west toward Navy Channel from Croker Point, Saturna Island. A few of the scores of motorboats 
that bring guests to the annual Dominion Day lamb barbecue. 


province now had seven times the population 
of earlier times and markets were better. 

After the war many of the younger people 
returned and new ones came in. The fame of 
the island climate had spread in Canada and 
the United States. This led to a considerable 
growth of tourist and resort business. And 
larger numbers of retired businessmen, pen- 
sioners and other retired people settled here. 

All this meant another change in the make- 
up of the citizenry, but it has not made much 
difference in the kind of easy, friendly un- 
hurried life that is so characteristic of the Gulf 
Islands. There are still many of the descendants 
of both of the original waves of settlers in the 
nineteenth century, along with a leaven of a 
newer type of native-born Canadians. The 
latter have a mental attitude that is neither 
that of a colonial settler looking in memory 
eastward toward “‘home’’, nor the distinctly 
American anti-imperialism that is not and 
probably never will be Canadian. These native 
Canadians are attached to the land, not 
necessarily so deeply as old-world peasants, 
but still they have the essential feeling that it is 
their country, their motherland. And so for the 
first time there is a real chance of permanence 
in the settlements. 
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Cccupations and Industries 

Some years ago a census-taker on the islands 
remarked that he had found out the principal 
occupation of the Gulf Islanders: “It is cashing 
pension cheques!’ There is a large amount of 
truth in the remark. Probably there is a greater 
number of pensioners among the population 
than of any other single class, if one includes 
those living on investment incomes and self- 
purchased annuities. But it is not true of those 
who are young and hard-working. 

The most recent industry probably is cater- 
ing to the increasing numbers of summer 
campers and tourists. For many years people 
have been going to the Gulf Islands for the 
summer; but with the enormous increase of 
population in British Columbia recently and 
the increased leisure of the shortened work 
week, many more are seeking out these lovely 
islands with their mild climate. Annual rainfall 
is twenty inches or thereabouts, mostly in the 
winter; there is seldom a hard frost, and very 
little snow. Summers are long and almost 
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Argentine-style lamb barbecue on Saturna Island. 





rainless, and summer days are very long due to 
the latitude. A car ferry has been set up to run 
among all the southern islands from Swartz 
Bay some miles north of Victoria, and there are 
three ferries to Saltspring Island. Fares are 
low because of a considerable subsidy from the 
provincial government. Also there is a leisurely 
little steamer that runs among the islands from 
the mouth of the Fraser River at Steveston. 
Gabriola Island is served by ferry from 
Nanaimo, and the northern islands, Denman 
and Hornby, are served by ferry from Fanny 
Bay, Vancouver Island. 

Great numbers of vachting enthusiasts, both 
Canadian and American, spend their spare time 
cruising among the bays and passes and 
savouring the beauties of scenery and life 
among the hundreds of islands. They are rather 
like the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence 
River, but with the added interest of being 
in the sea. 

The first settlers were purely farmers, who 
added to their incomes of cash or food by 

















fishing and digging clams. There are still a 
considerable number of such farms. Small by 
most Canadian standards, they run from five to 
200 acres because the arable areas are small. 
Products include daffodil bulbs and other kinds, 
seeds, and cut flowers shipped to wholesalers in 
Victoria and Vancouver or by air to Eastern 
Canada, beginning in March. There are dairy 
farms selling to local residents and resorts, and 
some fine high-grade beef herds. Many farmers 
keep sheep, selling both lambs and wool. One 
result of sheep farming is the annual Dominion 
Day lamb barbecue on Saturna Island. This 
grew out of the annual schoolchildren’s picnic. 
Today the small island community (barely 100, 
including great-grandfathers) is host to over a 
thousand visitors who come on Ist July for 
a lamb barbecue, Argentine style. 

Many islanders are loggers, either full or part 
time. While the original valley forests are gone, 
there is still much timber and it is cut by small 
companies or individual logging enterprisers 
who sell their logs on the open market. There is 
much second growth as well as virgin timber on 
the hills. 

Fishing employs many men, both commer- 
cially and in sport. The waters are the migra- 
tion route for the great salmon runs going up 
the Fraser River. Also there are immense 
schools of herring and anchovies in the bays 
and sounds. Some of the wider channels are 
grounds for beam-trawling or otter- 
trawling for flat-fish. Numerous gravel beaches 
have fine clam beds. The native Indians, of 
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The Osprey, a typical 
ling cod boat. These 
boats sink no lower, no 
matter how large the 
catch, because of the 
open slotted live-bins. 
Ernie Atkinson, owner 
and skipper, is standing 
on the live-bin hatch 
covers. 
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whom there are still many, dig clams in the 
winter for buyers who sell most of them in 
nearby Washington State or Vancouver. Clam- 
digging is spectacular: it is done in the middle 
of the night by the light of large gasoline 
lanterns. The reason is that in winter, when the 
season for commercial clamming is open, all 
tides low enough for good digging come near 
midnight. The men dig and women and 
children pick up the clams and sack them. 

One type of fishing is that for ling cod. This 
fish (Ophiodon elongatus), is neither a ling nor a 
cod but a giant greenling weighing up to fifty 
pounds. The greenling family, Heragrammidage, 
is peculiar to the North Pacific. Ling cod are 
caught by trolling or jigging in ten to sixty 
fathoms. 

The type of cod boat used is peculiar to this 
region, having a cabin at either end and a clear 
deck between. The stern cabin usually contains 
the motor; the forward one has steering gear 
and living quarters. The central part of the 
boat is a series of bins for live fish, covered by 
the smooth hatches forming the deck. In 
summer an awning keeps the deck cool. The 
hull has a series of slots providing free cir- 
culation of sea-water through the bins into 
which the fish are thrown. The fish must be 
delivered to buyers alive. Most cod fishermen 


and some of the salmon trollers live in the 
Gulf Islands. Other fishermen do not, as a rule. 

In some areas there are oyster farms, but 
most of the beds are on Vancouver Island. 
These are Japanese oysters (Crassostrea gigas), 
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mostly grown from spat imported from Japan. 
Oyster culture demands incessant vigilance, as 
the beds are subject to raiding both by oyster 
pirates and certain summer yachtsmen who are 
not ethical about the source of their seafood din- 
ners. For this reason the small operator is 
forced to leave the business to large firms with 
funds to hire watchmen. 

On some islands there were once large salt- 
eries for curing fish. Operated mostly by 
Japanese, they dealt mainly in herring and 
salmon. Some of the plants are still operated 
during herring runs, but most curing is now 
done in the large plants at the mouth of the 
Fraser River. 

A minor industry before the last world war 
was also run by Japanese. This was harvesting 
and processing brown laver, a seaweed (Por- 
phyra perforata), which is eaten by Japanese, 
Chinese and Indians. The Japanese use the 
plants from early December to mid-April; later 
they say it is too coarse. 

Brown laver grows mostly from near high- 
about 
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They are translucent brown, nearly black in 
masses, and very smooth and slippery. An old 
coffee can is used to scrape the plants off the 
rock. The harvest is possible at any moderately 
low tide and the species is abundant along the 
whole British Columbia coast. The plants are 
thoroughly washed in running fresh water and 
dried. This is repeated several times. The dried 
plants are used, among other ways, ground up 
in soy sauce, somewhat like the “sloke” or 
marine sauce of Cornwall and Brittany. Sloke is 
made from another Porphyra species, the purple 
laver. Several purple lavers are found here, but 
as they grow near extreme low-tide level they 
are not so much used. They must not be con- 
fused with dulse (Rhodymenia palmata), which 
also grows here, along with two other species. 
These are highly desired by Indians, but 
apparently not by others. 

Coal, the main mineral product of Vancouver 
Island, was mined extensively under Newcastle 
and Protection Islands and seaward as far as 
the seams were profitable. A small seam on 
Tumbo Island was explored over sixty years 
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ago. This seam was near the top of the Nanaimo 
series. 

Building and burr stones for pulp mills were 
quarried extensively at one time from a number 
of places, notably on Denman, Gabriola and 
Saturna Islands. Brick was formerly made at 
various points, including the south side of 
Gabriola Island, Nor- 
thumberland formation of the Nanaimo series 
was used. 

Broken shell from kitchen middens has been 
excavated in large quantity at different places, 
such as near the northern end of Denman and 
at Southey Point on Saltspring Island. At the 
latter the shell has been used extensively for 
road surfacing. It is commonly used as a source 
of lime in the poultry industry. Some bars and 
beaches are similarly used, the material being 
not clam shells but the remains of barnacles. 

Many years ago, a fine craftsman on Saturna 
Island made pipes for church organs of local 
woods, turning out fine instruments which he 
sold far and wide. This was a unique handicraft 


where shale in the 


industry. 

During the last world war, small wooden 
naval craft were built in Withy Shipyard at 
Silva Bay on Gabriola Island. Fishing boats of 
various types, some quite large, are built from 
time to time on most of the islands, but not as 
a rule for the general market. 

There is now at least one man, a master 
tool-maker, who has moved his workshop to 
one of the islands and is continuing his oc- 
cupation of making dies for machine industries 
in Vancouver and other cities. He says it is 
much easier to work where he is not constantly 
interrupted by telephone calls. He has installed 
his own small diesel power plant. 

Shale is at present being quarried at some 
points on Saturna and other islands for use as 
expanded aggregate in light-weight concrete, 
and this may become a large scale operation. 
An exploration well for oil on the anticline 
mentioned earlier was commenced on Saturna 
Island in the fall of 1957. 


Biology 

The native life or biota of the Gulf Islands is 
quite uniform in general, and it is hard to say 
which is more interesting, the land life or the 















sea life. There is very little fresh water in lakes 
or streams, except on Saltspring Island. Vege- 
tation is much alike on all the islands, though 
the animals do vary somewhat from island to 
island. 

Marine life, broadly speaking, has two major 
features: shores washed directly by waters from 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca have animals and 
plants more or less characteristic of the open 
coast, the water being salty and cold, density 
about 25°/o9 and temperature seldom above 
58° Fahrenheit. Shores washed by waters from 
the Strait of Georgia have different biotas, the 
density of the water being mostly 19°/o and 
temperature in summer up to 70° Fahrenheit. 
The difference is due to the immense run-off 
from the Fraser River and also to the trapping 
of this freshened water in the strait between the 
narrows at both northern and southern ends. 
The lighter surface water lies on top of the 
denser colder water of the open sea which 
comes in through these narrows, and is warmed 
by the summer sun which has little inter- 
ruption from clouds or rain from May to 
September. 

The forests are predominantly coniferous, 
with much hardwood mixed in. This is the 
region of the ““Oak-Madrona” forest. Here the 
Douglas Fir is dominant, with much Giant 
Cedar and Grand Fir. On dry sites, rocky hill- 
sides and so on, are groves of Garry Oak and 
Madrona or arbutus. Often the arbutus trees 
mingle with the conifers as the oak seldom does. 
With these is much Broadleaf Maple, which 
grows especially on kitchen middens and damp 
sites generally. On north slopes or other cool 
damp sites, there may be much Western 
Hemlock. On logged-off land there may be pure 
stands of Red Alder, which grows 80 to 100 feet 
high and two feet diameter, [rather large for 
alders]. Constant companions of the Madrona 
and oak are Western Yew and Juniper Cedar, 
with some Scrub Pine on drier, more sterile 
sites. 

These forest trees give the islands a char- 
acteristic appearance that is hard to describe 


Coast deer (Odocoileus hemionus columbianus) on 
Newcastle Island. 
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but unforgettably beautiful and colourful. The 
deep green, glossy, round tops of the arbutus 
trees with their tangled red branches relieve the 
darkness of the coniferous mantle, while in 
autumn the only break in the evergreen forest 
is the yellow of the tremendous Broadleaf 
Maples. The alders do not lose their green until 
November, the arbutus is evergreen. 

Under the trees is a ground cover of grasses 
and bulbous flowers of many kinds. In March 
and April the white dogtooth lilies make a 
white blanket on the ground, followed a little 
later by camasses of deep blue and sea blush 
(Valerionella) of rose pink. Deep in the woods 
are masses of pink Calypso orchids, with 
Indian paintbrush along the cliffs. Under all 
and gilding the hillsides, cliffs and roadsides 
are great masses of Scottish broom, long ago 
introduced and now run wild and thoroughly 
naturalized. 

In April and May there is a burst of bloom 
on the maples and Madronas. The latter has 


great clusters of waxy white bells full of nectar. 
These become the scene of warfare among the 
humming-birds. Scores of rufous humming- 
birds flock to every blossoming arbutus tree 
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and quarrel and feed in the masses of bloom 
from sunrise to sundown. 

Most of the vegetation is now sadly altered 
by the grazing of sheep and widespread logging. 
But even this brings its compensations, for 
what better place than an old logging site for 
blackberries ? Roadsides are masses of Nootka 
and Pigmy roses, scenting all May and June. 
And August brings the perfume of masses of 
Spiranthes orchids to dry woodlands and 
fields. 

Dull though this picture may be compared 
with the scene, it holds true all through the 
hundred-mile chain of the islands. Somewhat 
different is the picture of animal life. Larger 
mammals are gone, except the coast deer. The 
wapiti, black bear, cougar and wolf cannot 
remain on small islands where civilized man 
has settled for generations. 

The last wolf was shot on South Pender 
Island by two Indians in the 1890s. Some time 
earlier, the last wapiti was shot on Saturna 
Island. Cougars and bears are only casual 
visitors on the northern islands, which are close 
to Vancouver Island. At present the principal 
mammals are coast deer, north-west raccoons, 
mink and squirrels (red squirrel, not Douglas’ 
chickaree). Of these, only the deer are found 
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Ballingall Islet in Trincomali Channel. Baird’s cormorants nesting in dead junipers and Glaucous-winged 
gulls overhead. 


Provincial Museum, Victoria 


on all the islands. There are neither raccoons 
nor squirrels on the Pender Islands; on Saturna, 
there are no squirrels. But on the latter there 
is a peculiar mouse, the Saturna mouse, Pero- 
myscus maniculatus saturatus. 

Reasons for this distribution are probably as 
follows. All the islands are closely placed, 
either to one another or to Vancouver Island, 
except the Pender Islands. These are separated 
from all others by at least a half-mile of sea 
water. The narrowest passage is Navy Channel 
between North Pender and Mayne. This has 
very fast tidal currents. It would seem that 
only animals the size of wolves and larger have 
ever been able to swim this passage. Saturna, 
on the other hand, is divided from the next 
island west, Samuel, by Boat Pass, a sixty-foot 
channel. But this has tidal currents of up to 
twelve knots and slack water lasts less than 
five minutes. Larger animals could easily swim 
nearby Winter Cove, one-quarter mile of calm 
water. Maybe raccoons did this, or crossed 
Boat Pass while foraging as usual at slack 
water. But squirrels would be most unlikely to 
approach the edge of the pass, as there is 
nothing there but a wide band of rock, and 
not interested in 
barnacles. Passes from Samuel to Mayne are 
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only a few hundred feet wide with trees over- 
hanging the shore, making it very easy for 
squirrels to get into the water and even swim a 
hundred yards towards forest. The currents, 
while strong, follow long winding courses and 
there are no overfalls. There is no certainty 
that squirrels were rot brought to some islands 
by man, and raccoons too. The latter were 
temporarily introduced to North Pender a few 
years ago, but general community sentiment 
seemed against the idea. 

Birds, especially sea-birds, are abundant. 
Cormorants, gulls, guillemots and black oyster 
catchers nest on reefs, rocky islets and cliffs 
according to their specific preferences. Crows, 
ravens and bald eagles all nest throughout the 
islands, the first being abominated by farmers, 
although their fondness for fruit is probably 
equalled by that of the flocks of robins and 
band-tailed pigeons and the troops of raccoons. 

In spring and fall the waters swarm with 
ducks, loons and other birds on migration. Red 
phalaropes and Pacific loons appear at times in 
great flocks, along with murres, murrelets and 
auklets. Diving ducks, pelagic and double- 
crested cormorants, pigeon guillemots, loons 
and grebes of several species all spend much 
time feeding on the fishes and crustaceans of 
the teeming waters. 

From early April, rufous humming-birds fill 
the forest openings with their squeaks and 
mating combats. They feed much on nectar and 
insects in blooms of flowering currant (Ribes 
sanguineum) and in May on the great masses 
of arbutus bloom and the banks of wild colum- 
bine at the bases of cliffs. 

The marine life can only be appreciated by 
seeing it. All year round one may at any time 
be startled by the sudden appearance of a herd 
of forty or more Pacific killer whales, playing 
on the surface and following the salmon. 
Harbour seals are common, and tame and most 
inquisitive. They breed on smooth rocky reefs 
everywhere, and come up on calm evenings in 
quiet bays to bark like small dogs at campers. 
It is doubtful which is the more fascinated, the 
humans or the seals. Little porpoises play 
around rowboats and motorboats, one to a 
dozen at a time. Some may remain for years in 
the same channel, where they seem to recognize 
old friends. 


Nest and eggs of a Glaucous-winged gull on Java 
Islet, with Douglas fir cones. It is a common habit 
of the gull to replace a lost egg with a cone. 
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But it is the shore life that is especially 
colourful. The tide rises as much as fifteen feet, 
and in summer low tide comes in the forenoon. 
Then is the time to learn of the richness of the 
marine life of the Pacific. Here are more kinds 
of starfish than in the tropical coral islands of 
the South Pacific. Any rocky shore will show at 
least six species, from the bright orange Sand- 
paper Star (Henricia leviuscula) six to eight 
inches across, to the giant Sunflower Star 
(Pycnopodia helianthoides) which has twenty 
to twenty-two arms and is as big as the Pink 
Star (Pisaster brevispinus), a five-armed giant, 
two and a half feet across. The last two may 
weigh ten pounds. The smallest starfish here 
is the little grey-green Six-arm Star (Leptas- 
terias hexactis), which has six arms and is only 
one or two inches across. Much the commonest 
are the Purple Stars (Pisaster ochraceus), which 
students refer to as Ochre Stars. These are 
found in great masses, scores together, in the 
mid-tide region. They are up to eighteen inches 
across, blue-purple to dull orange in colour. 
Others are the Mottled Stars, as large as the 
Purples but with slender arms, varying in 
colour from whitish yellow to orange, grey and 
green. These are almost as common as the 
Purples. Then come the Sunstars, Stimpson’s 
(Solaster stimpsoni) eighteen 
with ten arms and of sandpaper texture, 
orange with a slate-blue stripe along each arm, 
and Dawson's (S. dawsoni), orange with no 
stripe, up to twelve inches across with stubby 
Leather 


inches across, 


arms. Others are found here too 
Stars, Rose Stars, Cushion Stars, and so on. 
The larger of these starfish are pests on clam 
beaches and oyster farms. Worst are the Sun- 
flower Stars, which are soft and very fast- 























































moving for starfish. They have been known to 
destroy a bed of cockles in a season. Also they 
invade crab traps and eat the bait. 

Then there are the sea urchins, mostly green 
ones (Strongylocentrotus drobachiensis), the 
same as in the North Atlantic. These come in 
great swarms at times. Below low tide are the 
great Red Urchins (S. franciscanus), one of 
which will fill a bucket. They are bright red- 
purple, with spines two to four inches long. On 
sandy beaches live the Sand Dollars (Den- 























Brown Rockweeds (Fucus) cover many rocky 
shores. Fucus evanescens in upper half of picture, 
with Fucus furcatus characteristically from mid- 
tide to zero level. 


draster excentricus), which have brown-purple 
cooky-shapes and always interest people. 
Children like to stand on them to feel the tiny 
short spines tickling their feet. 

Every gravelly beach has its clams. About 
half-tide level are the Littlenecks (Protothaca 
staminea), much like those of the Atlantic but 
for the short, slim necks. A little below this are 
found the Butter Clams (Saridomus gigan- 
teus), about the size of quahaugs, but with 
black necks six to eight inches long. These are 
famous chowder clams. With them live the 
Horse Clams (Schizothaerus nuttallii and S. 
capax). These are very large, with shell often 
eight inches long, and necks that may stretch 
to over a foot, with a thick, rough, black skin. 
On a few sandy beaches are the famous Geo- 
ducks, or Goeyducks (Panope generosa), huge 
animals with shells no bigger than Horse 
Clams, but unable to get inside them. One 
Goeyduck weighs several pounds, with a neck 
that may be two and one-half feet long, and 
the animal may bulge half a foot on the other 
end, too. Finally, near zero level, are found 
cockles (Cardium nuttallii), either on the surface 
or barely buried. These are almost exactly like 
the Atlantic cockles. 

All these clams except the cockles need dig- 
ging, as they lie buried at the maximum stretch 
of their siphons or “necks”. Butters and Little- 
necks are often as thick as potatoes in a hill, if 
the beach has not been dug for many years. 
And all, except S. capar, are very good food. 
This one is edible, but not particularly well 
flavoured. 

Crustaceans are myriad. Beaches swarm 
with the square-bodied shore crabs—a large 
red one (Hemigrapsus nudus), and a smaller 
one, dull grey-green (H. oregonensis), which 
has hairy legs. The latter is inclined to burrow; 
the bare-legged one never does. Hermit crabs 
swarm, too, mostly three species of Pagurus, 
not easy to tell apart for the amateur. Low 
down, near extreme low water, are many 
spider crabs, several of which decorate them- 
selves with seaweeds, having special rows of 
curling hairs to hold such objects. 

Market Crabs are common on eelgrass beds 
and down to ten fathoms on sand or mud 
bottom. These are Cancer magister, called by 


Taking motion pictures of Tellina Clams. Dr. Ian 
McTaggart Cowan (right) is shown with Bob Reed, 


photographer for the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. ; 























Green sea urchins at low tide. 


Americans Dungeness Crabs, from Dungeness 
on the Strait of Juan de Fuca, where there isa 
great crab fishery. On rocky beaches there is 
another, C. productus, the Rock Crab, mahog- 
any-red in colour, which is smaller than the 
Market Crab, seldom reaching over six inches 
across. But it is very good to eat. 

All over the shores and below low tide too 
are hundreds of species of seaweeds or marine 
algae. The variety is much greater than on the 
Atlantic coast. It is said that over 400 species 
of marine algae have been found in British 
Columbia thus far. Most evident are the rock- 
weeds (several species of Fucus) and kelps. One 
that never fails of interest is the Sea Onion or 
Bull Kelp (Nereocystis luetkana), with its large 
baseball-size float at the tip of a stem twenty- 
five to fifty feet long. The children like to 
carve the floats into doll-faces, and the Indians 
used the stems for fish lines. 

The eelgrass mentioned above is Zostera 
marina, the same as the one on the Atlantic 
coast which was wiped out years ago by a 
disease. The disease has never occurred here. 
The eelgrass does not contain scallop shoals, 
as the Pacific scallops swim at great depths, 
but it harbours great numbers of small shrimps 
and fishes of many kinds. The latter include 
rock fish (Sebastodes species) and several kinds 
of sea perch. Children especially like the small 
yellow-banded shiners, which are fascinating 
in July when (like their relatives and the rock 
fishes) they give birth to live young and one 
five-inch silvery fish suddenly becomes sur- 
rounded with a school of two-inch 
fifteen or twenty at a time. 
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Conclusion 

To enjoy the beauty and quiet of the Gulf 
Islands, one need only write to the Gulf 
Islands Improvement Association on any of 
the southern islands, the British Columbia 
Government Travel Bureau in Victoria, or the 
Vancouver or Nanaimo city publicity offices. 
There are resorts and camps to suit all purses 
and tastes—from “four-star” motels and 
auto-camps to private homes that take in 
summer visitors, and from boarding-houses 
to high-priced small hotels and sportsmen’s 
lodges. 

The calm leisurely atmosphere of the islands 


Goeyducks (Panope generosa) are difficult to dig. 
These two specimens are contracted to their utmost 
limit. When lifted, they projected six inches on the 
side opposite the siphon, and the siphons were a 
foot longer than shown. Note the six-inch scale. 








works its charm upon people from all walks of 
life. The person in worn clothing whom the 
newcomer mistakes for a beachcomber or 
country bumpkin as often as not proves to be a 
famous scientist, novelist, admiral, politician, 
or other notable. For the would-be reformer 
they have only a smile. The sympathetic 
outsider may find himself being initiated into 
what may be one of the last truly civilized 
ways of life remaining in English-speaking 
North America. Once that happens, it is 
unlikely that he will ever want to leave. 














Members of the Canadian 
Trade Mission to the United 
Kingdom photographed in 
front of the cooling towers of 
the Calder Hall atomic power 
station in Northern England. 


The Canadian Trade Mission to 
the United Kingdom 


by JAMES S. DUNCAN 


Background and Objectives 


, most Canadians are favour- 
ably disposed toward an increase in trade with 
Britain, generally they have been content to 
adopt the traditionally passive role of the 
buyer, leaving the job of selling to the British. 
There are many instances, however, where 
Canadians have abandoned this position and 
have taken a positive and active interest in 
encouraging British exporters to obtain a 
larger share of our domestic markets. The most 
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outstanding example of this attitude is the 
Canadian Trade Mission, which spent nearly 
four weeks in the United Kingdom towards the 
end of last year. 

The proposal to send a Canadian Trade 
Mission to Britain was presented initially dur- 
ing trade talks in Ottawa last fall between 
British and Canadian ministers. An official 
statement issued at that time suggested the 
formation of a Canadian trade delegation to 
Britain as a means of encouraging the expansion 
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of trade between the two countries. 

Within six weeks the mission had 
organized and had departed for Britain. It was 
the largest trade mission ever formed in 
Canada or to visit the United Kingdom. It 
consisted of fifty-five members under the 
leadership of the Honourable Gordon Churchill, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, and included 
business men from many industries and all 
regions of Canada and representatives of agri- 
labour and 
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culture, co-operatives, govern- 
mental institutions. 

In particular, the mission had three objec- 
tives: to investigate and evaluate at first hand 
the potential of British industry to meet the 
import requirements of Canada to a materially 
greater extent than in the recent past; to make 
British industrialists fully aware of the require- 
ments and potential of the Canadian market 
and to advise and encourage them in efforts to 
gain a larger share of that market; and to 
consider and, if deemed advisable, to undertake 
the establishment of new or enlarged pro- 
grammes and organizations whereby business 
and government in the two countries could 
more effectively co-operate to promote an 
increase in mutually beneficial trade. 

It should, perhaps, be emphasized here that 
the purpose of the Canadian Trade Mission was 
not to promote the sale of British products in 
Canada in competition with domestic producers 
and manufacturers. Its objective, as announced 
by the Minister of Trade and Commerce in the 
House of Commons, was “ to stimulate 
purchases from United Kingdom sources of 
goods now imported by Canada from non- 
Commonwealth countries.” 

The British market has been an important 
outlet for Canada’s exports since the time of 
the early colonial settlements. Until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it was our 
largest export market. Since then our exports 
to the United States have grown by leaps and 
bounds, but Great Britain has remained our 
second largest market by a wide margin and 
our largest for certain products, of which the 
most important is wheat. 

Throughout our history until the Second 
World War, periods of Canadian growth and 
coincided with growing 


prosperity usually 


export sales to Britain. Since 1946, however, 
one disturbing factor in a period of generally 
favourable economic development has been 
that our sales to Britain have shown little 
growth and have lagged far behind the expand- 
ing Canadian economy. 

Canadian exports (in millions of dollars) * 


To all U.K. per 
Year To U.K. countries cent of Total 
Average 1935-39 355 897 39.6 
1947 754 2,812 26.8 
1949 709 3,022 23.5 
1950 473 3,157 15.0 
1951 636 3,963 16.0 
1952 751 $,356 17.2 
1953 669 4,173 16.0 
1954 658 3,947 16.7 
1955 774 4,351 17.8 
1956 818 4,863 16.8 
1957 743 4,935 15.1 


*The above table is based on figures issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Limitations of our sales to Britain have been 
caused mainly by her protracted dollar short- 
age and not by any lack of goodwill toward 
Canada or Canadian products. It is recognized 
that prospects for a resumption of a growth 
trend in our British sales are closely related to 
increased dollar earnings by that country. Thus 
the desire to assist Britain to regain a larger 
share of the Canadian market, as a means of 
safeguarding Canadian export opportunities in 
the British market, has been the mainspring 
of efforts made by Canadians over the past 
decade to foster a favourable attitude toward 
imports from Britain. More recently, however, 
a second cogent economic reason has emerged. 
It is clear that Canadians have become 
disturbed over the fact that the Canadian 
economy has become increasingly bound up 
with that of the United States. This theme, 
with many variations, has emerged repeatedly 
in press editorials, speeches by politicians of 
various party affiliations, and statements by 
business men, trade unionists and others. 

In 1957, 71 per cent of our total imports 
were from the United States and our trade 
deficit with the United States reached the huge 
sum of $1,057 million, almost thirteen times 
larger than the corresponding deficit in 1950, 
the year in which the emergency import con- 
trols were terminated. This deficit has been 
financed mainly by import of capital from the 
United States. 
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Canadian Imports (in millions of dollars) * 


From all U.K. per 


Year From U.K. countries cent of Total 
Average 1935-39 124 685 18.1 
1947 189 2,574 7.3 
1949 307 2,761 11.1 
1950 $04 3,174 12.7 
1951 $21 4,085 10.3 
1952 360 4,030 8.9 
1953 453 4,383 10.3 
1954 392 4,093 9.6 
1955 401 4,712 8.5 
1956 $85 5,705 8.5 
1957 522 5,623 9.3 


*The above table is based on figures issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

We are also somewhat concerned that over 
60 per cent of our exports now find their market 
in the United States and are therefore subject 
to tariffs and other restrictions that may be 
imposed by a country whose record in such 
matters has been, to say the least, somewhat 
capricious and has not shown a consistent 
regard for the problems of external suppliers. 
Nor are we altogether at ease as to the pre- 
ponderant position of the United States as a 
supplier of capital. We recognize that Canadian 
development requires a heavy inflow of capital, 


but would prefer to see it come from more 
diversified sources and particularly from the 
United Kingdom, which was a much more 
important source of capital to us in earlier 
phases of our development. 

In brief, we have become somewhat con- 
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Members of the Cana- 
dian Trade Mission to the 
United Kingdom in the 
development section of 
the aircraft factory of 
A. V. Roe and Company 
Limited, Manchester. Left 
to right: Mr. Ashley (A. 
V. Roe); Mr. A. D. Foulis, 
President, Foulis En- 
gineering Sales Limited, 
Halitazx; Mr. W. B. 
McLachlan, President, 
Orenda Engines Limited, 
Malton, Ontario; and Mr. 
J. H. F. Turner, Assistant 
General Manager, Bank 
of Montreal. 


cerned over a growing economic dependence on 
the United States, knowing that political 
independence is difficult to maintain in the 
absence of economic independence. The emer- 
gence of this second factor has given added 
urgency to the Canadian interest in growth of 
trade with Britain. 

The Programme of the Mission 

The mission left Canada on 21st November. 
The following six days were spent in and around 
London, in meetings with the Board of Trade, 
the Dollar Exports Council, the High Com- 
missioner for Canada and with many groups 
from government departments and industrial 
organizations. There were also numerous meet- 
ings and interviews with the press. 

There followed a “grand tour” of twelve 
days’ duration, during which the mission visited 
the leading industries and industrial centres of 
Britain — the Nuclear Power Station at Calder 
Hall and the atomic research establishment at 
Harwell, the new steel mills in Wales, the 
automotive plants in and around Coventry, 
the diversified industries of the Midlands, the 
marine and other industries of Scotland, the 
textile industries around Manchester, the 
potteries, the electrical apparatus and other 
engineering industries, the aircraft plants, 
rubber, glass and chemical industries and many 
others. Then for several days the mission broke 




















up into smaller groups to visit widely separated 
industries throughout Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. 

During the final week, some of these smaller 
groups and individual members of the mission 
continued their visits to scores of plants in the 
industries of special interest to them. The rest 
of the mission returned to London and divided 
into a number of panels to meet representatives 
of British firms and trade associations. Several 
hundred such panel discussions and individual 
interviews were held. The exact number will 
never be known; many an unscheduled meeting 
or visit was arranged as members of the mission 
made new and interesting contacts with their 
British counterparts. The mission came to a 
fitting climax in a final general conference on 
17th December, held by the Federation of 
British Industries. 

Apart from the visits to industry and the 
industrial and commercial meetings, the mission 
attracted a great deal of general publicity. Its 
functions were covered assiduously by British 
press, radio and television. At least thirteen 
members of the mission, in addition to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and the 
writer, had opportunities to address large 
audiences. 

















Mr. Geoffrey Rootes, 
Managing Director of 
Humber Limited, Ryton- 
on-Dunsmore, near Cov- 
entry, describing the fea- 
tures of a plant from a 
model, to the Honourable 
Gordon Churchill, Chair- 
man, and Mr. J. S. Dun- 
can, Deputy Chairman of 
the Canadian Trade Mis- 
sion. 
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THE CANADIAN TRADE MISSION TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


We also had the honour to be presented to 
His Royal Highness, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who addressed a luncheon given for us by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in Great 
Britain. 
sentatives, civic dignitaries and other leading 


Meetings with government repre- 
personalities were too numerous to mention 


individually. 


Findings of the Mission 


The mission and its members visited hundreds 
of British industrial plants and interviewed 
representatives of hundreds more, representing 
a substantial cross-section of industry. The 
mission was made up of men of wide knowledge 
of practical business affairs, men well qualified 
to assess industrial potential, and not given to 
forming hasty judgments influenced by mo- 
mentary enthusiasm. It is, therefore, most signi- 
ficant that the mission returned to Canada 
firmly convinced that British industry has the 
capacity and the technical ability to supply a 
much larger share of Canada’s import require- 
ments than in the recent past and that such an 
enlargement of Britain’s share can be accom- 
plished to the advantage of both countries. 

To be specific, we were most favourably im- 


pressed with the knowledge and ability of 
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management and senior personnel whom we 
met in Britain, and particularly with the 
progressive attitude and spirit of enterprise 


exhibited. We saw for ourselves how little sub- 
stance there is in the oft-repeated charge that 
British management is backward and com- 
placent. 

We found evidence on every side that British 
industry has recovered from the economic dis- 
locations of the war and its aftermath. It is 
clear that there has been a tremendous invest- 
ment and capital development programme in 
Britain, resulting in new plants of most modern, 
efficient design and equipped with the latest 
types of machinery. The United Kingdom is in 
the midst of a new industrial resurgence. 

We saw concrete evidence of British leader- 
ship in scientific research, in the adaptation of 
new technology to industry, and in the develop- 
ment of efficient manufacturing practices. We 
saw proof of Britain’s outstanding accomplish- 
ments in nuclear science, aircraft and other 
highly technical fields. 

We were impressed by the “good house- 
keeping” practices in British factories, always 
a sign of good manufacturing methods. We saw 
repeated evidence that quality remains the 
hall-mark of British products. 

We were also struck by the apparently good 
labour-management relations in the plants we 
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Rolls-Royce ‘Conway” 
by-pass turbo-jet aero- 
engine being examined 
by three members of the 
Canadian Trade Mission 
to the United Kingdom on 
their visit to the Aero En- 
gine Division of Rolls- 
Royce Limited at Derby. 
Left to right: Mr. H. P. 
Millar, Vice-President, 
Purchases and Stores 
Department, Canadian 
Pacific Railway; Mr. G. 
A. Gaherty, President, 
Montrea! Engineering 
Company Limited; and 
Mr. F. G. Rutley, Pre- 
sident, Foundation Com- 
pany of Canada Limited: 
all of Montreal. 


visited and the concern of management for the 
welfare of its workers. At the same time we 
were impressed with the skill and productivity 
of British labour. Our observations suggest that 
the British industrial worker is as productive 
as his North American counterpart if given the 
same productive equipment. 

It is a significant fact that, while the mission 
was in no sense planned as a buying mission, 
some members were so impressed with the 
potential value of certain British products to 
their own companies that specific negotiations 
were commenced that appear likely to result in 
new purchases from Britain amounting to 
millions of dollars a year. In brief, we came 
home satisfied that Britain is producing or can 
produce a wide range of the manufactured 
goods we are now importing from elsewhere, 
and can do so at a competitive cost. The project 
of enlarging Britain’s share of the market for 
imports in Canada is no idle dream. 


How British Industry Can Regain Position 
in Canada 

To be sure, the achievement will not be easy. 
The fact that Britain has lost position in the 
Canadian market vis-a-vis the United States is 
no mere accident but a reflection of trade 
developments that are strongly rooted in the 
facts of history, geography and economics. 
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THE CANADIAN TRADE MISSION TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


During the period since 1939, which has 
witnessed Canada’s greatest economic develop- 
ment, the United States has been a reliable 
source of goods, while supplies from Britain 
have run the gamut from inconveniently long 
delivery to complete disruption. Furthermore, 
the location of most of Canada’s industry and 
population within easy reach of the United 
States border has meant that the United States 
manufacturer can treat the Canadian market 
almost as a part of his home market. His 
domestic advertising in the press and on radio 
and television overflows into Canada. He is 
conveniently situated to solicit orders, make 
delivery and provide after-sale service. The 
constant flow of travel between Canada and 
the United States, the ease and speed of 
transportation and communication by railway, 
road, telegraph and air are factors facilitating 
close business relationships and promoting a 
substantially uniform North American pattern 
of consumer demand, technical, engineering 
and commercial standards and methods of 
doing business. 

One of the functions of the mission was to 
explain these facts fully to British exporters and 
potential exporters, not to discourage hopes but 
to inculcate a realistic appraisal of the com- 
petitive conditions that must be met. While 


Mr. 1. F. McRae (right), 
Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Civilian 
Atomic Power Depart- 
ment, Canadian Genera! 
Electric Company Lim- 
ited, Toronto, and First 
Vice-President, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Assocta- 
tion, and Mr. W. L. Hut- 
chison (left), Vice-Pre- 
sident, Moffats Limited, 
Weston, Ontario, inspect 
a bobbin of yarn used in 
the manufacture of fabric 
for automobile tires, dur- 
ing their visit to Northern 
Ireland with other mem- 
bers of the Canadian 
Trade Mission to the 
United Kingdom. 
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these facts suggest that the United States will 
continue to be Canada’s largest single source of 
imports, it by no means follows that the United 
Kingdom cannot make important gains by 
the adoption of measures designed to offset the 
advantages enjoyed by the United States. 

The following are some of the specific recom- 

mendations that the Trade Mission presented 
to British industry to attain that end: 

(a) While United States exporters have an 
advantage in the matter of delivery, 
British firms can offset it by giving 
priority to Canadian orders. As Britain’s 
exports to Canada in 1956 were only 
5.5 per cent of her world-wide exports 
and less than 2 per cent of her manu- 
facturing output, the granting of such a 
priority should cause little disruption to 
orderly marketing elsewhere and is a 
small price to pay to overcome Britain’s 
greatest handicap in Canada. In a recent 
survey of British trade in Canada, 52 
per cent of the buyers complained of 
long delivery dates. 

(b) The Canadian market demand is for 
goods made to North American stand- 
ards in engineering specifications, de- 
sign, style and packaging; therefore, the 
British supplier must be prepared to 
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modify his product to meet these 
demands. Whether one set of standards 
is intrinsically superior or otherwise is 
beside the point, and it is equally irre- 
levant that the British exporter is able 
to sell his standard product without 
modification in sterling area and eastern 
hemisphere markets. What is needed is 
not a slavish imitation of United States 
or Canadian goods but an intelligent 
modification of British products to meet 
the requirements of the Canadian mar- 
ket, while remaining distinctively British 
and thus retaining the advantage of the 
British reputation for high quality mer- 
chandise. Admittedly this is a broad 
generalization and more easily stated 
than applied to specific articles in 
practice. The fact remains that British 
exporters who have successfully steered 
this middle course have found it the 
way to success in Canada. 

Many of the disappointments of British 
exporters have arisen from an initial 
failure to study the market closely 
before commencing operation. The deci- 
sion to enter the highly competitive 
Canadian market should be taken only 
after close investigation by top manage- 
ment and in the firm resolve to give it an 
adequate trial over an initial period, 
which may imply provision for operating 
losses in the first few years. Having 
decided to enter this market, British 
management should visit Canada fre- 
quently and keep in close contact with 
customers and sales representatives, as is 
the normal practice of United States 
companies. 

British firms have been advised to look 
more closely at the possibilities of 
establishing branch manufacturing or 
assembly plants in Canada. The wide- 
spread use of this method by United 
States manufacturers is well known in 
Canada, and has often led to a higher 
volume of imports in the form of com- 
ponents than would have been possible 
in finished goods. Such imports are 
largely sheltered from competition and 


from many problems associated with 
export trade such as sales representa- 
tives’ service, advertising, and so on. The 
problem boils down to a relatively sim- 
ple matter of scheduling inter-factory 
shipments between factories under com- 
mon ownership. The subsidiary in 
Canada then can deal with its customers 
as a domestic producer. 

As a variation of the manufacturing 
subsidiary, British firms have been 
advised to explore the possibilities of 
coming to an agreement for joint dis- 
tribution or manufacture on a royalty 
basis with Canadian companies in a 
complementary line of business. 

To overcome the natural advantages of 
United States companies, British firms 
have been advised to budget more 
liberally for sales promotion, advertising, 
product education and distribution costs 
in Canada than for most of their other 
markets. It has been the writer’s obser- 
vation in over a decade of promoting 
trade with Britain that British com- 
panies are more likely to manufacture 
a good product than to market it 
effectively. 

An associated point is that British 
industry often fails to attain sufficient 
publicity for its successful achieve- 
ments. For example, members of the 
mission were amazed to learn in Britain 
of certain outstanding contracts that 
British companies had secured in Cana- 
da but had failed to publicize. 


What Can be Done in Canada? 


As mentioned previously, Canadians are 
becoming increasingly aware of their interest in 
an expansion of trade with the United King- 
dom. They are also predisposed to favour trade 
with Britain for many non-economic reasons, 
including the British racial origin of the largest 
single segment of the Canadian population, 
the ties of a long political and cultural associa- 
tion culminating in membership in the Com- 
monwealth and the common effort during two 
world wars. Furthermore, British goods enjoy 
a wide measure of acceptance in Canada; the 























Before inspecting the 
strip mill at the Abbey 
Works of the Steel Com- 
pany of Wales. Left to 
right: Mr. J. S. Duncan, 
Deputy Chairman of the 
Canadian Trade Mission 
and Chairman of On- 
tario Hydro; Miss Jane 
Armstrong, United King- 
dom correspondent for 
the Toronto Telegram; 
the Honourable Gordon 
Churchill, Chairman of 
the Canadian Trade Mis- 
sion and Minister of 
Trade and Commerce; 
Mr. H. Peake, Chairman 
of the Steel Company of 
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““Made-in-Britain” label is widely regarded as 
a guarantee of high quality. 

Yet this general goodwill, as stated at the 
beginning of this article, has been of a relatively 
passive nature. Canadians have been prone to 
leave the job of selling and sales promotion to 
the British, rather than make positive efforts to 
find ways of procuring more of their imports 
from Britain as a matter of conscious policy. 

Many Canadians have not yet sufficiently 
recognized that they have almost as great a 
stake in the growth of British sales in this 
country as have the British. It seems obvious 
that the special circumstances of United King- 
dom-Canadian trade demand a partial reversal 
of the usual buyer-seller relationship. 

There are many examples of positive Cana- 
dian action in promoting sales of British goods 
in Canada. The Trade Mission itself was one, 
as were earlier missions from particular indus- 
tries, such as the British Columbia Fisheries 
Association, the Canadian Mining Association 
and the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 
There are also Canadian companies and public 
utilities, among which I am proud to name the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
that have made unusual efforts to develop new 
sources of supply in Britain. 

One of the decisions reached by the mission 
was that new efforts should be made to promote 
a more positive attitude in Canada toward 
imports from Britain. To this end, it has been 
decided to enlarge the membership and 
broaden the functions of the Dollar Sterling 
Trade Council, a body which has been engaged 



























for the past seven years in the promotion of that 
objective and which grew out of the earlier 
Dollar Sterling Board 
organized for the same purpose in 1949 when 


Trade which was 
Britain’s postwar economic position was at its 
lowest ebb. 

During recent years the council’s activities 
have been mainly advisory. It will now adopt 
a much more active role. Its membership has 
been approximately tripled, the new blood 
being drawn mainly from the members of the 
mission. It will be organized in regional groups 
for each of the main economic areas of Canada. 
Members of these groups will be alert to im- 
portant economic developments and will send 
advice to British industry of new or growing 
opportunities, such information to be chan- 
nelled through the central office of the council 
or the United Kingdom Trade Commissioners. 
They will also advise on situations where 
British firms are overlooking opportunities or 
are inadequately represented or failing to meet 
competitive conditions. Their advice and aid 
will be available to representatives of British 
companies who visit Canada to survey the 
market. At the same time, they will seize every 
opportunity to influence buyers in favour of 
British products. 

The council will have no powers other than 
persuasion to voluntary action, but persuasion 
is a potent tool if well handled. In a free 
economy, which means in essence an economy 
in which the important decisions are made by 
individuals acting of their own free will, per- 
suasion is the most potent of all forces. 











Nigeria 


U.K.1L.0. photographs 


Left A study in pattern and grace 
A Fulani girl from the Zaria region 
of Nigeria carrying a bow! on her 
head containing milk for sale 


Right This curious looking vil- 
lage is tucked away amid the rock 
and trees of the remote Jos Plateau 
district of Nigeria. Its people are 
among the most primitive in the 
world 


Lower right Modern methods are 
being introduced into dairying in 
rural districts. At a dairy in Zaria, 
milk is being measured in a gradu- 
ated glass container Formerly 
Zaria used to import tinned milk, 
but today the modern dairy exploits 
the local supply so thoroughly that 
all the needs of the district are met 
and at a very low cost to the cus- 
tomer 


Below Village life in Nigeria. A 
woman builds a fire of faggots to 
cook the family meal, and finds 
that wood is a much better fuel 
than corn-husks. Her pose is grace- 
ful and the white head covering 
fives her a Madonna-like appear- 
ance 
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British Columbia, 1858-1958 


by NORMAN SENIOR 


I. 1858 the Crimean War had been 
over for two years. The Indian Mutiny had 
given place to tranquillity. Abraham Lincoln 
was campaigning for a seat in the United States 
Senate with his against 
Douglas. John A. Macdonald had just been 
installed as Prime Minister of the pre- 


historic debates 


Confederation Provinces of Canada. 

It was in this same year, at Fort Langley, a 
small Hudson’s Bay post on the banks of the 
lower Fraser, that James Douglas read to an 
assembled handful of white men and Indians 
Queen Victoria’s proclamation establishing the 
Crown Colony of British Columbia and ap- 
pointing him, Douglas, as its Governor. The 
hundredth anniversary of that event is being 
accorded a year-long celebration of pageants, 
sports, festivals, trade fairs, banquets and 
parades throughout the province. Visitors from 
far and near have been invited, including roy- 
alty. Queen Victoria’s great-great-granddaugh- 
ter, the lovely Princess Margaret, has con- 
sented to grace a series of notable functions 
during a two-week visit in the latter part of July. 


But the British Columbia of today is not the 
British Columbia which was created a colony 
in 1858 by Act of the British Parliament. The 
present province is a composite of four colonies 
whose history goes back well beyond that date. 

Russians from the north, Spaniards from the 
south, and Captain George Vancouver’s Royal 
Navy squadron had surveyed the coast in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, but with 
the exception of the tiny settlement at Nootka 
Sound over which Britain and Spain almost 
went to war in 1792, these maritime expeditions 
led to no direct colonization in what is now 
British Columbia. 

The exploration that brought settled habita- 
tion came overland from the north and east. 
The point of entry was the valley of the Peace 
River, whose waters flow to the Arctic. Alexan- 
der Mackenzie, first to reach the Pacific from 
the more or less settled east, and Simon Fraser, 
who traced to its mouth the river that bears 
his name, came that way. David Thompson, 
who explored the Columbia and the Kootenay 
and gave his name to two great tributaries of 


At top:—Reproduced from a painting by John Innes is a well authenticated representation of early Fort 
St. James, founded by Simon Fraser in 1806 and for many years regarded as the unofficial capital of 
an undefined New Caledonia, 
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the Fraser, crossed the Rockies from Fort Ed- 
monton near the Yellowhead Pass and struck 
the Columbia at the most northerly point of 
the Big Bend. 

In 1805 and 1806 Simon Fraser established 
trading posts at Fort St. John, Fort McLeod, 
and Fort St. James. As headquarters of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, this last became a few 
years later the unofficial capital of New 
Caledonia. 

These early explorers came,not as geograph- 
ers or scientists, but as fur traders. They had 
two objectives — new sources of furs, and a 
readier access to market than by the long and 
costly trek across the northern prairies to York 
Factory and Fort William. 

Its discoverer, and Simpson after him, con- 
ceded that the swift waters and steep banks of 
the Fraser River offered no solution to the lat- 
ter problem. It was Thompson’s work on the 
Columbia that led to the founding of the out- 
lets at Astoria and Fort Vancouver. Furs were 
assembled at the northern posts, shipped by 
canoe to Alexandria on the Fraser (near Ques- 
nel) and thence by “horse brigade” to Kam- 
loops and through the Okanagan to the Colum- 
bia and the sea. Another route was by the upper 
Columbia to Kootenay House (near Winder- 
mere) and Spokane. 

Settlement grew up around many of these 
Hudson’s Bay trading and shipping centres. 
Thus it was that fur traders in the north and 
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the interior first brought New Caledonia to the 
world’s attention, long prior to 1858. 

The second part of the province to receive 
settlers, and the first to have formal govern- 
ment, was Vancouver Island. Again the fur 
trade was responsible. In those days nobody 
had decided where New Caledonia ended and 
the Oregon territory began. The British hoped 
the Columbia River would form a convenient 
boundary and persuaded the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to move from the disputed Astoria 
site on the south side of that river to Fort Van- 
couver on the north. Shrewd company officials 
doubted that even this modest British claim 
would prevail and sought a base farther north. 
Fort Langley, established in 1827, proved un- 
suitable because of the Fraser transportation 
difficulty. 

So Fort Victoria, at the southern tip of Van- 
couver Island, was chosen in 1843. Good farm 
land surrounded it and the sheltered harbour 
was convenient for trans-shipping to sea-going 
craft the furs brought in by small vessels from 
ports up the coast. 

The move was made none too soon. In 1846 the 
Treaty of Washington extended the interna- 
tional boundary from the Rockies to the Coast 
by way of the forty-ninth parallel, originally 
described as the northern limit of that vast 
Louisiana Territory Napoleon sold to the 
United States. Three years later, when the 
Island had about 450 inhabitants, the British 


Fort Langley in 1862, where four years earlier the newly appointed Governor James Douglas unrolled 
Queen Victoria’s proclamation creating the infant colony of British Columbia. 
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The rivers and the trading posts indicated on this 
map were about all that was known of British Co- 
lumbia when colonial government was set up in 
1858. The Peace River, far to the north, was the 
route by which the early explorers and traders 
from the prairies and the east found their way 
through the Rocky Mountain barrier. 


consolidated their title by proclaiming Van- 
couver Island a Crown Colony, with a governor. 

Meantime, coal had been discovered and the 
first export shipment from Nanaimo was made 
as early as 1850. Coal, not gold, was thus the 
first mineral taken from the ground in British 
Columbia and, for almost a century, the col- 
lieries of Vancouver Island played a vital part 
in the province’s economy. Union Bay became 
a bunkering station for the Royal Navy and 
for thousands of mercantile ships engaged in 
the Pacific trade. 

The next region to receive public and official 
attention was the Queen Charlotte Islands. A 
gold strike in 1850 brought the threat of a 
stampede and James Douglas, by then Van- 
couver Island’s second governor, was hastily 
appointed also as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
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Queen Charlotte Islands, with authority only 
to issue mining licences. In fact, he issued none, 
for by the time his commission arrived, the 
incipient rush had dwindled away. 

But the disappointed among California’s 
forty-niners were still on the prowl. In 1856 
they got wind of golden gravel in the bars of 
the Fraser. The swift waters and rugged banks 
of that river, which had failed to provide the 
commercially minded fur traders with the safe 
and sure transport route they sought, was no 
barrier to the adventurous and gold-hungry 
prospectors. ““O’er rock and torrent, moor and 
fen,” they clawed their way in search of the 
mythical mother-lode to the shores of the 
Thompson and the wide expanses of the 
Cariboo country. 

En route, no fewer than 23,000 of them landed 
at Fort Victoria in one season. By the next 
year it was estimated that 50,000 assorted 
specimens of humanity were scrambling about 
the lawless interior of New Caledonia. For it 
was literally lawless. 

Possessor of two ornate parchments proclaim- 
ing him Governor of Vancouver Island and 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, James Douglas had no jurisdiction on 
the mainland. Ignoring this technicality, he 
showed official courage and statesmanlike fore- 
sight in issuing without a vestige of authority 
a proclamation declaring the gold of New 
Caledonia to be the property of the Crown. He 
set up crude customs and immigration posts at 
the Fraser mouth and in other ways ran a 
bold bluff. 

These actions and his reasons for them he 
faithfully reported to London where, for- 
tunately, there sat as Colonial Secretary one 
known to fame for his imagination as well as 
his statecraft. He was Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 
author of among other works, The Last Days of 
Pompeii. Lytton could not conscientiously ap- 
prove all Douglas’s high-handed actions, but 
he did support effectively the main purpose 
which the man on the spot sought to serve. He 
persuaded Parliament to create the Crown 
Colony of British Columbia and he appointed 
Douglas as its governor. That is the 1858 event 
whose centenary is being commemorated. 

The boundaries then established are of in- 














United States and the Rocky 
eastern 


terest. The 
Mountains were the southern and 
limits. The Queen Charlotte Islands were in- 
cluded, but Vancouver Island was not. The 
northern boundaries were the Nass River, 
which reaches the sea at 54°40”, and the 
Finlay which flows into the Peace River. The 
northern third of the present province was left 
out. 

A year or two later, when the gold-seekers 
began a rush to the Stikine, Douglas was made 
Administrator of a new “Stickeen (sic) Terri- 
tory”, bounded on _ the Russian 
America (the Alaska Panhandle), on the north 
by the sixty-second parallel and on the east 
by the 125th meridian where it meets the 
Rockies. 

It was not until 1868 that the four jurisdic- 
tions were amalgamated into a single colony 
which, in 1871, by joining the Canadian Con- 
federation, became the Province of British 
Columbia. Successive boundary changes re- 
duced the northern limits from the sixty-second 
to the sixtieth parallel, thus excluding White- 
horse and the Klondike from provincial juris- 
diction, and more than compensated for the 
loss by pushing the eastern border to the 120th 
meridian, thus adding to British Columbia the 
fertile and oil-rich Peace River flats, east of 
the Rockies. 

An orator in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons, deriding the proposal to build a railway 
to the Pacific, described British Columbia as a 
“sea of mountains.”” A Trans-Canada Airlines 
passenger flying from Calgary to Vancouver 
may well marvel at the imagination of the 
earthbound orator who conjured up this phrase, 
for nothing could more aptly describe what is 
seen from an aircraft window. This sea is a 
series of gigantic waves between which lie deep 
troughs or valleys running for the most part 


west by 


north and south. 

The erosive action of water, in its inexorable 
search for the sea, was called upon to cut 
cavernous gashes through mighty ranges. The 
Finlay, despairing of an outlet to the Pacific, 
joined with the Parsnip, and together as the 
Peace River they forced their way through the 
Rockies to enter the Mackenzie on its way to 
the Arctic. The Skeena and the Fraser roamed 
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up and down behind the coastal range until 
they found fissures and knifed their way to the 
western sea. The Columbia worked north, then 
south, but failed to find its escape within what 
is now Canadian territory and by spilling over 
into the United States gave rise to a number of 


touchy problems for which the two national 
governments still seek a solution. 

It was due to this topographical eccentricity 
that, for fur traders, miners and governments, 
the most acute problem of British Columbia 
has ever been that of east-west transportation. 

Colonel Moody and his company of Royal 
Engineers, who were dispatched to aid Gov- 
ernor Douglas in administering his new colony, 
enjoy undying fame for their heroic and Her- 
culean feat of building a wagon road through 
the Fraser Canyon to serve the Cariboo gold 
field. The Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
Canada constructed in fulfilment of the Con- 
federation pact, unfortunately found it neces- 
sary to cut across and even utilize portions of 
the grade, with the result that for the ensuing 
forty important years there was no vehicular 
road from the coast to the interior in any part 
of the province. 
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The Cariboo Trail, as the Fraser Canyon 
road was called, has been restored. Four rail- 
ways cross the province from east to west and 
one from north to south. A series of highways, 
constructed at prodigious cost, now enable the 
motorist to reach Vancouver by a choice of 
routes and to extend his travels down the 
Skeena to Prince Rupert. 

Most extraordinary of all the railway ven- 
tures that helped solve British Columbia's 
transportation problems was the Pacific Great 
Eastern. Originally planned about 1910 as a 
tap line to give the Grand Trunk Pacific access 
to Vancouver as well as to its chosen Prince 
Rupert terminus, the railway lost its point 
when the Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian 
Northern were amalgamated as part of Canadian 
National Railways, which already had another 
line by way of the North Thompson from the 
Yellowhead to the industrial metropolis. Head- 
less and tailless, operated by the Provincial 
Government at heavy loss, the middle part of 
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A section of the original Cariboo Trail, as built through the Fraser Canyon by the Royal Engineers — the 
first public works project in the British Columbia established 100 years ago. 








B.C. Provincial Archives 


the Pacific Great Eastern (which happened by 
mischance to be first part built) managed to 
render useful service to the cattle country of 
the Cariboo and facilitated the development of 
Bridge River’s rich gold mines. But it was only 
after a long and sad history, extending over 
nearly half a century, that two years ago the 
first train made its way from Vancouver to 
Prince George, the originally chosen terminal 
points. And in this centennial year, the Premier 
of the Province, sitting at the throttle, proudly 
drove the first locomotive over an extension 
into the richly productive Peace River area. 
“Sea of mountains” is a descriptive term 
justified by the statistics compiled in a recent 
economic survey. Only five per cent of the 
province's area is classified as arable, and one- 
third of that is merely range land. No less than 
fifty-three per cent is described as “‘rock and 
barren”, but barren seems an inappropriate 
term, for the rock is the source of untold min- 
eral wealth. The farm land is scattered in valley 











pockets; the minerals are found everywhere; 
but the most productive of the forests that 
cover thirty-nine per cent of the province are 
on the Pacific slope. Products of the forest in 
the form of lumber, shingles, pulp and paper, 
furniture and plywood afford employment for 
more people and earn more dollars than any 
other of the province’s rich resources. 

The Okanagan Valley is the oldest settled 
portion of the province. First it was a trans- 
port route for the fur trade. Its open range 
afforded fine natural grazing for the thousands 
of horses employed by traders and miners, and 
when the need for these declined they were re- 
placed by beef cattle. Irrigation later brought 
the fertile soil under cultivation, and industrial 
plants devoted to processing the products of 
orchard and vineyard have followed. Three 
thriving cities and 50,000 people occupy the 
valley today. 

Lack of east-west transportation made the 
mineral-rich Kootenay country in the south- 
ast dependent upon the American city of 
Spokane for finance and supplies in the 1880s 
and 1890s. Hydro-electric power on the Koote- 
nay River, metallurgical genius which solved 
the problem of separating complex ores and 
the seemingly inexhaustible Sullivan Mine have 















The open, smoothly 
rolling terrain, the 
apple blossoms and 
the distant packing 
plants have all play- 
ed their successive 
parts in the 150- 
year-old history of 
the lovely Okanagan 
Valley. 


B.C. Government 
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Trail and 


developed two modern cities at 


Kimberley. Fruit growing and cattle grazing 
support other prosperous smaller towns. 

Latest to develop and now the home of half 
the province’s population was the area around 
Burrard Inlet. A provincial directory of 1882 
lists the names of the inhabitants of Rossland, 
Nanaimo, Fort George, Nelson, Victoria and 
Barkerville 


paragraph predicted that ere many years had 


but there was no Vancouver. A 


passed the stalwart forests that lined the shores 
landlocked 


would recede before the advance of “an eager 


of Burrard’s spacious harbour 
and active populace.”’ Prophetic words! 

The railway reached tide water at the head 
of the inlet in 1886 and the enterprising com- 
built 


menced construction of the famous steamship 


pany that it shortly afterwards com- 
line of White Empresses that brought the silk 
from China by the fastest route then available. 
Vancouver became a seaport and an industrial 
metropolis, third city in Canada. 

Firs and cedars 500 to 1,000 years old were 
cut down to provide homes and shops and 
warehouses for the active populace who eagerly 
poured in. Some of these great trees can still be 
seen in Stanley Park, a few hundred acres 


happily conserved by the navy for purposes 
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Modern engineers have provided smooth flowing traffic separation devices for the new Granville bridge, 
which connects Vancouver’s commercial heart with its residential districts and the highways to south 
and east. B.C. Government 


now obsolete, but still a treasured recreation 
ground. 

As the city grew, its industries supplied the 
requirements of expanding forest and mining 
operations. The soft black earth of the Fraser 
delta, first appreciated by the founders of Fort 
Langley and extending inland for 100 miles to 
Chilliwack and Hope, filled up with prosperous 
farms whose vegetables and dairy products 
found a ready market among the ever-increas- 
ing urban population nearby. One wonders how 
long this ideal balanced economy may last, for 
the centennial visitor driving through Van- 
couver’s outskirts will see factories and sub- 
urban homes reaching ever outward, encroach- 
ing heavily upon the local sources of food. 

At the Fraser mouth and at the mouths of 
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other rivers great and small, all up and down 
the coast, are the canneries and fishing villages 
that harvest the prolific salmon and ship their 
product to the ends of the earth. Prince Rupert 
is the port through which the North Pacific 
halibut, captured by British Columbian and 
Alaskan fishermen alike, are carried in refriger- 
ated cars to their market in the populous east 
of Canada and the United States. 

Insular Victoria, now a city of 125,000, 
nearly lost its capital status to New West- 
minster a century ago, but regained it at Con- 
federation and derives its prosperity as much 
from being the seat of government, as from its 
equable climate and scenic charm, which attract 
retired people and tourists in ever increasing 


numbers. The coal mines, no longer as im- 




















portant as they were, the swiftly expanding 
forest industries and prospective copper and 
gold resources, have developed a chain of busy 
towns and cities on Vancouver Island’s south- 
ern third. 

It was the Crimean War that brought the 
navy to Esquimalt. An ill-advised French and 
English naval expedition against a Russian 
fortress on Kamchatka gave rise to the need 
for a hospital, which Governor Douglas hastily 
threw up. The excellent harbour on whose 
shores he built it was established as the North 
Pacific base of the British Fleet and remains 
as headquarters of the Royal Canadian Navy's 
Pacific Command. 

Now the circle is complete. Far to the north, 
where British Columbia began, oil and gas are 
welling from the subsoil of the fertile Peace 
River plain, the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company Limited is exploring the 
Omineca country near Fort St. James. The 
Frobisher interests are working on the Nass 
and the Taku behind the Alaska Panhandle, 
and a Swedish syndicate, known as Wenner- 
Gren, have ambitious plans for the upper Peace 
and contiguous territory. The Kitimat story 
has already been told and retold. Well may 
British Columbia celebrate its century of 
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progress, for the century that lies ahead holds 
even brighter promise. 

An International Trade Fair and the Pacific 
National Exhibition at Vancouver, the first a 
centennial venture, the second a “bigger and 
better” annual, have been designed to display 


the products on which the hope of wider trade 


is built. The Festival of the Arts music 
drama, ballet, films, painting bespeaks cul- 


tural maturity and is calculated to provide en- 
tertainment for visitors and residents alike. 
The athletic world has co-operated by accord- 
ing to the coastal province the national cham- 
pionships in curling, tennis, ski-ing and other 
sports, including the Grey Cup’s mad carnival. 

Behind all this fun and frolic, this pageantry 
of festivals and parades, lies a serious purpose. 
Children are learning of the struggles of their 
forbears and the richness of the heritage be- 
queathed to them. Business men are being in- 
spired with the opportunities for commerce and 
industry by which they are surrounded. The 
visitors, enticed by entertainment programmes, 
are looked upon as but the forerunners of an 
ever-increasing tourist industry. In its centen- 
nial year British Columbia honours the past 


and plans for the future. 


Facing the inner harbour at Victoria is the Parliament Building, seat of British Columbia’s Provincial 
Government. At night the shapely Byzantine domes are outlined in lights. 
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Designs for the silver 
are the work of Mrs. 
Wttewaall, here begin- 
ning a sketch fora new 
piece of jewelry. One of 
her prize-winning neck- 
laces lies on the table 
beside her. 





The Silversmiths of Sussex 


by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


Cc ANADIAN silver, hand-designed, hand- 
made, and with the soft glow of an heirloom 
metal, is building a reputation for two former 
Netherlanders, now Canadian citizens, in 
New Brunswick. At Holland 


Farm, in the heart of the province’s rolling 


Sussex, their 
farmlands, Lucie and Barth Wttewaall have 
hung a pair of well-worn wooden shoes at their 
back door and set up a silversmith’s studio in a 
corner of their home. Their craft started with a 
two-week, government-sponsored course in 
metal work. To this, they added their own 
careful workmanship and sound ideas of design 


to produce a distinctive craft that now brings 
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Photographs by the author 


them top honours in the major handicraft 
shows of the country. 

Relatively few Canadians are working in 
silver, for this is a de lure handicraft. Long 
hours and painstaking work go into the 
production of each piece of hand-wrought silver 
at Holland Farm. Barth may spend a whole 
evening to achieve the right tapering for the 
handle of a fork. Lucie, at her desk, sketches all 
their designs, as well as doing her share of 
producing them. 

Semi-precious stones, such as_ carnelians, 
agates, bloodstones, and amethysts, collected 
from New Brunswick streams and polished to a 




















mirror brightness, frequently are used in the 
Wttewaall silver. Sometimes a buyer will choose 
a stone from the collection, then ask Lucie to 
design a proper silver setting for it. An after- 
noon free may easily turn into a family treasure 
hunt for more supplies. 

It was when their own children grew up and 
left that the couple turned to a new occupation 
as silversmiths. Their greenhouses, they felt, 
were taking too much of their energy, and they 
were looking for something that would let them 
relax a little. 

When they were starting out in metal craft, 
no one could tell them how to go about it, 
although interested neighbours used to gather 
around the kitchen table and watch their first 
efforts. ““We experimented in less expensive 
metals when we were just learning,” Lucie 
recalls. ““Then after a while we got a group of 
five of us together and the New Brunswick 
Department of Handicrafts came and taught 
us.” 

It was a two-week, basic course and, after 
that, they were on their own again with a 
beautiful, though highly expensive, craft. Just 
seven months after completing the course, they 
won a first prize at the 1954 Canadian National 
Exhibition for a magnificent silver necklace, 
designed by Lucie and set with native green- 
stones by Barth. 

They have been prize-winners consistently 
ever since, taking awards at Saint John, 
Montreal and Toronto, including those of the 
Canadian National Exhibition and the Cana- 
dian Handicraft Guild. They took first prize in 
the National Competitive Exhibition for 1957 
in Saint John — the largest exhibition for wood 
carving and metal work ever held here. One 
prize-winner, a heavy salad set of spoon and 
fork could have been sold many times over, 
but is not for sale. “That,” Lucie says firmly, 
“is for my son.” 

They buy their silver in sheets from Toronto. 
Lucie’s designs are transferred to the metal; 


Hours of careful work go into each piece of silver. 
Here Barth Wttewaall carefully sands and polishes 
a salad fork. 













































THE SILVERSMITHS OF SUSSEX 


then, under an adroit hammer, blow torch and 
sanding wheel, the finished jewelry, salad sets, 
boxes and trays begin to emerge. 

A natural love of the beautiful and the 
artistic came with this talented couple from 
their native Holland twenty years ago. It was 
nurtured in the art school in Amsterdam, 
reflected in the beautiful family heirlooms with 
which they filled their home. 

Barth, who went ahead of his wife and two 
sons to the new country, fell in love with the 
Sussex Valley of New Brunswick. But he 
travelled Canada from coast to coast before he 
returned, satisfied, and established his family 
here. 

They bought Holland Farm, and established 
greenhouses that supplied the Maritimes with 
roses which once had to be imported from out- 
side the province. Now Barth and Lucie 
Wttewaall are making a new kind of contribu- 
tion to their adopted country. As silversmiths 
in Sussex, they are producing some of the 
loveliest and most painstaking work in native 
silver in Canada. 
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mailing — 320 pages in all, with 450 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Dr. M. Y. Williams and Professor 
R. Pillsbury 
British Columbia) both reside in Van- 
couver and have intimate first-hand 
knowledge of the Gulf Islands. Dr. 
Williams, a geologist by profession, 
was formerly head of the University 
of British Columbia’s Department of 
Geology and Geography and was also 
for some years on the staff of the 
Geological Survey of Canada. He is 
the author of numerous bulletins and 
articles. Professor Pillsbury is on the 
faculty of the Department of Bio- 
logy and Botany at the University of 
British 


courses in general ecology and bio- 


Columbia, where he gives 
geography. He spends most of his 
spare time studying the intertidal 


life of the province's coast. 


James S. Duncan (The Canadian 
Trade Mission to the United Kingdom) 
had a distinguished career in industry 
and public service before receiving 
his present appointment as Chairman 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. He played a lead- 
the the 


Dollar-Sterling Trade Council and 


ing part in formation of 
became its Chairman at its inception 
in 1949. In 1957 he was named De- 
the 
Trade Delegation to Great Britain. 


puty Chairman of Canadian 


Norman Senior (British Columbia, 


1858-1958), who lives in Victoria, 


was Canadian Consul General at 
Seattle, Washington, from 1953 until 
his retirement in 1957, and prior to 
that 


Francisco. Some of his broad general 


was Canadian Consul at San 
knowledge of the Province of British 
Columbia was gained while serving 
on the editorial staffs of newspapers 
in Victoria and Vancouver in earlier 


vears. 


Adelaide Leitch (The Silversmiths 
of Sussex) takes a keen interest in the 
development of Canadian handicrafts 
and has written numerous articles on 
the subject, illustrating them with 
photographs taken by herself. She is 
a freelance writer who lives in Ot- 


tawa. 


(The Gulf Islands of 





THE MASSEY MEDAL CF 
THE ROYAL CANADIAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


It is with the greatest pleasure thy 




























the Directors of the Society publig 
here formal notice to members of th 
creation of a new award by the My 
sey Foundation, to be known as Th 
Massey Medal, and to be presente 
The 
Geographical Society. The first publ 
this 


made orally by our President, wif 


annually by Roval Canadig 


announcement of award 
the authorization of His Excelley 
The Right Honourable Vincent ¥ 
our Twenty-Ninth Ann 
March of thi 


sey, al 
General Meeting in 
vear. 

The medal will be of gold, with 
design still to be determined. It 
be awarded to Canadian citizens { 
outstanding personal achievement i 
the exploration, development or d 
scription of the geography of Canad 
The will 


asked to come to Ottawa and receiy 


successful candidate 
the medal from the Governor Gener 
of the day. The cost of the medal aw 
the travelling expenses of the reei 
pient each year will be met by t 
In a 


Massey Foundation. 


which no candidate entirely fulfil 


year | 


the requisite qualifications, the award 
will be withheld. 
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Canadian Pacific Airlines 
Oriental Tours 


Last month Canadian Pacific Air- 
nes added one more string to their 
bow by introducing conducted all- 
expense tours of Japan, Hong Kong, 
Macao and Thailand. The tours start 
from Vancouver on the last day of 
each month and continue for twenty- 
wo days, with rates ranging from 
2.000 to $2,445.20, according to 
travel class and type of accommoda- 
tion. There is no tipping by members 
f the party: the tour host is respon- 
ible for this. 

The airliner carrying the group 
touches down first at Tokyo, where 
wcommodation is provided at the 
Imperial Hotel. There are shopping 
trips to the famous Ginza; excursions 
to Kamakura, Kyoto and Nikko; and 
visits to Japanese theatres. 

From Japan the group flies to Hong 
Kong, the busy British colony and 
trading centre, which has long been 
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Rice harvest in the New Territories on the mainland at Hong Kong. 


Miller Services 


Hedda Morrison 


known as the “gateway to China”. 
Rooms are reserved in the Peninsula 
Hotel in the mainland city of Kow- 
loon. The stay in the colony includes 


some delicious Cantonese meals, a 
cable-car ride up The Peak above 
Victoria city on the island, and 
visits to some of the elaborate local 
night clubs. There is also a steamer 
excursion to the Portuguese colony 
of Macao, where gambling has long 
been a favourite diversion. 

The next stop on the tour is Thai- 
land (formerly Siam). Visitors spend 
most of their time in the colourful 
capital, Bangkok. Accommodation is 
provided at the Erawan Hotel. By 
private launch the members of the 
party are taken along the city’s 
canals, some of which are lined with 
pagodas and Buddhist shrines, while 
others support floating markets and 
the homes of the water people. Arran- 
gements have been made for visits to 

(Continued on page VII 
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nating personally-conducted tour 
the the 


You'll live in the garden atmos- 


into heart of Orient. inclusive, 22 days 


from Vancouver. 
phere of Japan, participate in 
the “free port’’ bustle of Hong 
Kong, the 


Macao. . 


or any Canadian Pacific office. 
excitement of 
sangkok, the + 

Pies 


shrine city of Thailand. Here is 
CP, Pe» —- 
7% 


AIRLINES 


racy 
. Visit 


an unique Far East adventure, 
take-off by a 
senior official.of Canadian Pacific 


conducted from 


Airlines. First-class hotel accom- 
modations throughout, plus 


winas oF THE worRtlo s GREATEST TRAVEL SvsTen 


Vil 
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the Temple of Pearl and the Temple 
of the Reclining Buddha, a'so to , 
Siamese boxing match and « snakp 
farm. 


British Inland Waterways 
Cruises 


Anyone interested in taking , 
rather different kind of tour whik 
in Great Britain this summer woul 
| do well to investigate the cruises of 
the Water Rambler. This very com. 
fortably appointed small vessel leave; 
Oxford and Birmingham on alternate 
Mondays from now until 29 Septem. 
ber for leisurely five-day cruises 
through some of England’s mos 
delightful countryside. Among the 
many points of interest along the way 
_are Stratford-upon-Avon, Leaming. 
ton Spa and Warwick Castle. Over. 
night stops are made at excellent 
hotels. Dinner and breakfast ar 
taken at hotels; light refreshments 
and lunches are served on board. The 
charge of $77.55 for the cruise 
includes, in addition to all expenses, 
a reserved seat for a performance at 
the Stratford Memorial Theatre 
Further information may be obtained 
from British and Irish Railways In. 
corporated. Their Canadian office is at 
69 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Scottish Circular Tours 1958 


A brochure in an _ eye-catching 
jacket of Macbeth tartan contains 
information about the Circular Tours 
and Excursions in Scotland offered 
this year by British and Irish Rail- 
ways. Some of them are surprisingly 
varied, since they combine the ser- 
vices of trains, motor coaches and 
steamers. There are eighteen single- 
day tours from Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh to neighbouring points. Two or 
three of the more elaborate ones cost 
close to $10 for first class, but the 
majority cost $5 or less. There are also 
tours of longer duration which take 
the traveller to well-known Scottish 
beauty spots, on cruises to the islands 
and lochs of the Clyde, and so on. 


Travel Cost by Country 


A recently issued Italian publica 
tion contains an interesting survey of 


| the cost of travel in various countries, 


which seems to indicate that those in 
Europe in which it is least expensive 
are Spain, Yugoslavia and Austria. 
Travellers are divided into two cate- 
gories: those with luxurious require- 
ments and those with average ones. 
In France a tourist in the first cate- 
gory needs $22 a day; and in the 
second one $12.50. Parallel compari- 
sons for other European countries go 
as follows: Great Britain, $18 and 
$15.30; Switzerland, $17 and $14; 
Italy $16.50 and $11; Belgium $16 
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Temp gad & 1.60; West Germany $15.70 
30 Zz und $1; Sweden $15 and $10.30; 


, ‘eece $12.60 and $11; Austria 
sn Greece % ee : ~ 
= 2.50 and $8; Spain $12 and $7; 

Yugos! ‘via $10.30 and $7.30. The 


ays sures shown by the survey for cost 
{trav -l in the United States are $28 
King 4 and $] ta day. 


While \lberta Sets Cooking Standards 
r Would 


was very encouraging to learn 
Uises of It ) ging 


- that the Province of Alberta had 
|) = Established a new appre nticeship 


te program for cooks al chefs. It is to 
Septem. hoped that the other provinces 
colin, vill follow this example, for an im- 
: mee sroved standard of cooking in hotels 
ng the and restaurants is an objective well 
he way § vorth attaining from the point of 
aming. 4 “e* of tourist or resident. The three- 


Over year Alberta program commences 
vith an intensive eight-week course 


cellent we jo 

+ «gat the Provincial Institute of Tech- 
st are pa 

ment nology and Art. The remainder of the 
d. The apprenticeship period is spent in 
Cruise regular employment in restaurants 
renens and hotels, where practical experience 
nce at fs gaine ed under proper supervision. 
caine Cooking was designated as a trade 
tained under the Provincial Apprenticeship 
- Act last October. In time it is expect- 
vs In. : 

e isa: q@ that all cooks and chefs in the 


province will be required to possess 
journeymen’s papers when working in 
58 restaurants. Experienced chefs may 
be required to write special place- 
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Newfoundland codfish 


“superintendent” on the right is the manager of the Royal 


destination Italy. The dockside 


Bank branch in St. John’s, picking up pointers on the fish 


export business. 


What’s a banker doing here? 


He’s learning about his customer’s business at first 
hand. Of course, visits like this won’t make him an 
expert fish-packer, but this Royal Bank manager does 
know a lot about the financial operations of the fishing 
industry. 

This habit of seeking information first-hand is typical 
of Royal Bank managers everywhere ...one reason 
why the Royal stands so high at home and abroad and 


why it is Canada’s largest bank. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ASSETS EXCEED 3% BILLION DOLLARS 


OVER 900 BRANCHES IN CANADA, THE WEST INDIES, CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH AMERICA. OFFICES IN NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS, 





ABBOTT, Hon. Douglas C., Ottawa 
ALCOCK, Dr. F. J., Ottawa 

ALLAN, Hon. pomes Noble, Toronto 
AMBRI DW , Toronto 
*ANDERSON, Dr. R. M., Ottawa 
ANDREW, G. C., Vancouver 
*ARCHIBALD, Dr. E. S., Ottawa 
*ARCHIBALD. —, Creston, B.C 
ARMSTRONG, Pro {. H. S., Hamilton 
ARNASON, B. N., i: Regina 
*ARSENAULT, ‘Hon. A. E., Charlottetown 
at Hon. W. M., Rosetown, Sask 
ASH, W. M. V. Toronto 

AYLEN, Hon. H. A. , Oakville, Ontario 


BAIRD, Lt.-Col. P. D., Inverdon, Aberdeenshire, Scotland 
BALCER, Hon. Leon, Ottawa 
BALL, Gordon R., Montreal 
BANKS, Hon. Chas. A., Vancouver 
*BARBEA ‘eS i" -_s ‘= 
ARRETT ontrea 
BARRETTE, | Hon. Antonio, ae, 
BARTON, Dr. G. S. H. 
BASKINE, Mrs. Gertrude F.. Coral Gables, Florida 
BATES, Dr. Stewart, Ottawa 
BEACH, Dr. H. H., New York, N.Y 


BECKETT ; 
BEDARD, Avila, Quebec 
BEDDOE, Alan B., Cyrville, Ontario 
BEGIN, Hon. Jos. D., Quebec 
BELL, G. Gordon, Ottawa 
, Hon. W. A. C., Victoria 
|, Wm. john, Ottawa 
BENTLEY, Hon. T. J., Regina 
BIRKS, Henry G., Montreal 
BISSELL, Dr. Claude Thomas, Ottawa 
BLAIS Hon. “sh p Hull, P.O. 
BONNER, Hon. R. W., Victoria 
BOURQUE, Hon. J. s. Sherbrooke, P.Q 
BOYLE, Dr. Robert W., Ottawa 
BREITHAUPT, Hon. Louis O., Toronto 
BROADBENT, J. S., Vancouver 
BROCKELBANK, Hon. J. H., Regina 
BROCKINGTON, Dr. L. W., Toronto 
Secon Hon. A. ]., Ottawa 
OUILLETTE, Dr. Benoit, Montreal 
BROWNE. Lt.-Col. P. L., Ottawa 
BRUCE, Hon. Herbert A., Toronto 


w 
BUCHANAN. Hon. N. B., Fredericton 
BURNS, H. D., Toronto 
BURTON, C. L., Toronto 
BUSSIERE, Eugene, Ottawa 
BYERS, Prot. A. R., Saskatoon 


CALEY, Dr. J. F., Ottawa 
*CAMERON, Dr. Alne E., Ottawa 
*CAMERON, D. Roy, West Vancouver 


Cc 
CAMPBELL, Hon. G. P., Ottawa 
CAMPBELL, Hon. Thane A., Charlottetown 
CAMPNEY, Hon. Ralph, Vancouver 
Pit ag Dr. Charles, Ottawa 
CAMU, Dr. Pierre, Quebec 
CARMIC HAEL, Harry J., St. Catharines, Ontario 
CARPENTER, Dr. Edmund, Toronto 
CARTER, H. Dyson, Gravenhurst, Ontario 
CASTLE, Rev. T. W., Carnforth, Lancs., England 
CHANT, Hon. W. iN Victoria 
CHEESMAN, ga [ ie Regina 
CHESSHIRE, R fe Winnipeg 
CHURCHMAN, J. W Regina 
CLARK, George R., Ottawa 
CLARK, tony Montreal 
CLARK, Maj.-Gen. S. F. Oakville, Ontario 
CLAXTON. on Brooke, Oitawa 
CLEGG, L. H. T., Montreal 
CLOUTIER, Edmond, Ottawa 
CODERRE, Louis, Quebec 
COLDWELL, M M. J., Ottawa 
COMTOIS, Hon Paul, Ottawa 
CONNOLLY, Hon. J. ]., Ottawa 
COOLICAN, D. M., Ottawa 
CORKILL, W. H., Ramsgate, Kent, England 
COUSINS, Dr. E. L., Toronto 
*COWAN, Charlies G., Ottawa 
COYNE, J. E., Ottawa 





Patrons, Fellows and Honorary Members of 
The Royal Canadian Geographical Society 





Muskoka Lakes, Ontario 

DALLYN, G. M., Ottawa 

DANSEREAU, Lt.-Col. J. L., Montreal 

DANSEREAU, Dr. yoy: Montreal 

DESAULNIERS, Dr. O. Jules, Quebec 
DIEFENB Rt. Hon. John, Ottawa 

DOUCET, Jean Louis, Quebec 

DOUGLAS, Dr. G. Vibert, Toronto 

DOUGLAS, Hon. J. T., ina 

DOUGLAS, Dr. R. J. W., awa 

DOUGLAS, Hon. T. C., Regina 

DOWNW Brian S., Horsted Keynes, Sussex, England 

DREW, Hon. rge, London, England 

DRURY, C. M., Montreal 

DUFFELL, Dr. S., Ottawa 

DUFRESNE, A. O., Quebec 

DUGUID, Col. ‘. F., Ottawa 

DUNLOP, Hon. w. j, Toronto 


EADIE, T. W., Montreal 
EATON, Lady, King, Ontario 
*EDWARDS, Col. C. M., me 
‘ea . C. P., Ottawa 
—_* Ottawa 
EGGLESTON, Prot Wilfrid, Ottawa 
ELKINS, Maj. san W. H. P., Kingston, Ontario 
ELSON, M. A., Toronto 
ENMAN, H. L.. Willowdale, Ontario 


FAIRBAIRN, Gordon, Ottawa 
FAIRCLOUGH, Hon. Ellen L., Ottawa 
FERRABEE, F. G., Montreal 
FIELDING, P. # Charlottetown 
FINLAYSON, S Montreal 
FISHER, John, sr 

FOOTE, Hon. J. W., Cobourg, Ontario 
FORTIER, Dr. Yves O., Ottawa 


CRAWFORD, N. BR., Toronto 

w i. ke Ottawa 
CREIGHTON, G. W. L., Halifax 
CRERAR, Hon. T. A., Ottawa 
CUMMING, Dr. Alastair D., Regina 
CUMMING, L. M., Ottawa 
CURTIS, Dr. O. H., Charlottetown 
DAGENAIS, Dr. Pierre, Montreal 
DALMAGE, - Victor, Vancouver 


Dr. G. A., st John's, Nfld. 
FREEMAN, Archibald, North Bay, Ontario 
FULLER, 4 A, Montreal 

FULLER, Dr. John G. C C. M., Regina 


GAGNON, Hon. Onesime, Quebec 
GAJDA, Dr. Roman T., Ottawa 
GAMBLE, Samuel G., Ottawa 

GARD , Rt. Hon. J. G., Ottawa 
GARRATT, P. C., Downsview, Ontario 
GARSON, Vo Stuart, Winnipeg 
GEDDES, H. H., Detroit, Michigan 
GEORGE, L . C., Hamilton 

GILL, E. C., ‘Toronto 

GOLDEN, D. A., Ottawa 
GOODWIN, Wm. M., Manotick, Ontario 
GORDON, Donald, Montreal 
GRAHAM, Lt.-Gen. H. D., Ottawa 
GRANT, yg me H. T. W., Ottawa 
*GRANT, J Ottawa 

GREEN, ao loward, Ottawa 
GREEN car M., Oakville, Ontario 
*GREENE, K. A., Ottawa 

GREENLAY. foe Chas. E., Winnipeg 
GREGG, Hon. Milton F., Fredericton 
GREGOIRE, Dr. Jean, Quebec 
GRIESINGER, Hon. Wm., weenie 
GROVES, Harvey A., Ottaw 

GUSHUE, Dr. R., St. ym ng ‘Nad. 


HALL, Pi. + Edward, London, Ontario 

HAMES ie ies Surbiton, Surrey, England 

HAMILTON, Hon. Alvin, Ottawa 

HANNAH, Dr. John A., East Lansing, Michigan 
**HARDY, Hon. A. C., Brockville, Ontario 

HARE, Dr. F. K., Montreal 

HARKNESS, a. “Col. R. B., Port Rowan, Ontario 

HARKNESS D., Montreal 

HARRIS, hy “Walter E., Markdale, Ontario 

HARRISON, Dr. J. M., Ottawa 

HARSTONE, R. G. L., Hamilton 




















HARVIE, Eric L., Calgary 
HAYCOCEK, Dr. Maurice H., Ottawa 
HAYDEN, Hon. S. A., Toronto 
HEARN, Dr. R. L., Queenston, Ontario 
HEENAN, Capt. J. A., Oitawa 
HEFFERTON, Hon. S. J., St. John’s, Nfld. 
HENDERSON, Ernest, Boston, Mass. 
HENDERSON, Dr. J. F., Ottawa 
HICKS, Hon. Henry D., Halifax 
HILDRED, Sir Wm. P., Montreal 
HILTON, wow N., Beverly Hills, Calif 
HILTON, H _" Hamilton 
HOAD) DLEY, Dr. J. W. , Bourlamaque, P.Q. 
HORSDAL, Paul, Ottawa 
HOUGHTON, Rear Admiral F. L., Ottawa 
HOWARD, Hon. Chas. B., Ottawa 
HOWE, Rt. Hon. C. D., Ottawa 
HRYHORCZUK, Hon. M. N., Winnipeg 
HUBBARD, Dr. R. H., — 
*HUME, Dr. G. S., Calga 
HUMPHREYS, Dr. F. 4 "Abbotsford, B.C 
HUNT, R. F., Cheltenham, Glos., England 
HYDE, James H., New York, N.Y. 


IGNATIEFF, A., Ottawa 
ISNOR, Hon. Gordon B., Halifax 


JACOBS, Prof. J. A., Vancouver 
JAMES, Dr. F. Cyril, Montreal 

JELLETT, R. P., Montreal 

JODOIN, Hon. Mariana B., Ottawa 
JOLLIFFE, Dr. A. W., Kingston, Ontario 


-Gen. R. H., Montreal 
REENLEYSIDI Dr. H. L., New York, N.Y. 
KENNEDY, Maj -Gen. Howard, Ottawa 
KIMBLE, Dr. George H. T., Solsberry, Indiana 
KINDLE, Dr. E. D., Ottawa 
KIRKLAND, Dr. S. J. T., Saskatoon 
KOERNER, on lL, Vancouver 
KREBS, F. , Cleveland, Ohio 
KUPSCH, Dr ‘Ww. O., Saskatoon 
KUZIAK, Hon. A. G., Regina 


**LaBINE, Gilbert, Toronto 
LAIDLAW, E. J., Toronto 
LAMB, DR. W. Kaye, Ottawa 
LAMBERT, Hon. Norman P., Ottawa 
LANG, A. H., Ottawa 
LANK, H. H., Montreal 
LAPOINTE, — Hugues, Quebec 
LaZERTE, Dr. M. E., Winnipeg 
LEeOH Aur Maraial Rok 1 Oltawa 


LEROY. Norbert G., New York, N.Y. 

LESAGE, Hon. Joan, Ottawa 

LESLIE, Lt.-Col. E. M. D., Ottawa 

LESTER, A. G., Montreal 

we. ft fn. Heat nford, Calif. 
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LINDSLEY, Thayer, Toronto 

LINGARD, Dr. C. C., Ottawa 

LLOYD, Hon. W. s., ‘Regina 

LOVE, R. J., Fredericton 

LOW, Solon, Ottawa 

LUSSIER, Rt. Rev. Monsignor I., Montreal 

*LYNCH, F.C. C., Ottawa 


MacDIARMID, Dr. F. E., Fredericton 
acDONALD, Edwin, Winnipeg 
*MACDONALD, J. A., Ottawa 
MACDONALD, J. K., Toronto 
MacDONALD, Rt. Hon. Malcolm, New Delhi, India 
MACFARLAN, Allan A., New York, N.Y. 
MacFARLANE, Dr. R. O., Ottawa 
*MacKAY, Dr. B. R., Ottawa 
MACKENZIE, og é. ]., Ottawa 
MA KENZIE EENZIE De Dr. N. Fee: _- 
ac ancouver 
MACKERSEY, L. S., Toronto 
MacKINNON, Angus P., Toronto 
apr nrs rhy Frank, Charlottetown 
Treat HLAN, Cdr. K. S., Toronto 
A. ., Ottawa 


MecLAREN, ‘Dr. A. S., Ottawa 


MacMILLAN, Sir Ernest, Toronto 
ee H. R., Vancouver 
McARTHUR, Ian S., Ottawa 
McCONACHIE, Grant W. G., Vancouver 
McC . John o Montreal 
McCORMACK, W. Fredericton 
McCULLOCH, Hugh « Galt, Ontario 
McDIARMID, Hon. r S., Winnipeg 
McDONALD, Hon. J. A., Ottawa 
McEVOY, Bernard L., Toronto 
tMcGRATH, Mrs. Arthur, Eleuthera, Bahamas 
McGREGOR, G. R., Montreal 
McGUIRE, B. J., Montreal 








McKEEN, Hon. S. S., Ottawa 
McLAGAN, T. R., Montreal 
McLAUGHLIN, R. S., Oshawa, Ontario 
**McLEAN, H. F., Merrickville, Ontario 
*McLEISH, John, Ottawa 
McNAB, Lewis G., Toronto 
McNALLY, Dr. G. F., Edmonton 
*McNAUGHTON, Gen. the Hon. A. G. L., Ottawa 
McNAUGHTON, W. J. W., Toronto 
McNULTY, H. 1; Ottawa 
MAHEUX, L’abbé Arthur, Quebec 
MALTMAN, John B., Sydney, Australia 
MANBY, A. W., Toronto 
MANN, Maj.-Gen. C. Churchill, King, Ontario 
*MANN, Harold Sefton, oy Hat, Alberta 
MANNING, Thomas H., Ottaw 
MAPLEDORAM, Hon. Clare E., Toronto 
MAPPIN, K. G., Montreal 
MARCEAU, Dr. Jules P., Drummondville, P.Q. 
MARLER, Hon. George C., Ottawa 
MARTIN, Hon. Eric, Victoria 
*MARTINDALE, E. S., Ottawa 
MASSEY, Lionel, Ottawa 
*MASTER, Oliver, Grimsby, Ontario 
MATHER, W. A., Montreal 
MATHESON, Hon. A. W., Charlottetown 
MATHESON, Miss Jean I., Ottawa 
MATTHEWS, Maj.-Gen. A. B., Willowdale, Ontario 
MAWDSLEY, Prof. J. B., Saskatoon 
MAYO, William L., Grosse Pointe, Michigan 
*MEEK, Victor, Ottawa 
*MEREDITH, Lt.-Col. C. P., Ottawa 
MEREDITH, R. B., Washington, D.C. 
MERRILL, Prof. Gordon, Ottawa 
MERWIN. B. F., Sudbury, Ontario 
MILES, Vice-Admiral M. E., U.S.N., Chevy Chase, Md. 
MILLER, F. R., Ottawa 
MILLER, G. L., Fredericton 
MINKLER, Dr. Frederick, Toronto 
MOFFATT, Dr. C. K. S., Brandon, Man. 
MOFFATT, Dr. H. P., Halifax 
MOORE, R. E., Ottawa 
MUIR, James, Montreal 
MUNROE, David, MacDonald College, P.Q. 
MURDOCH, James Y., Toronto 
MURRAY, W. E. G., Toronto 


NESBITT, W. Rankine, Toronto 


NOTMAN, J. G., Montreal 
NOWLAN, Hon. George C., Ottawa 


*ODELL, R. K., Ottawa 
OLAND, Col. Sidney C., Halifax 
OUTERBRIDGE, Col. the Hon. Sir Leonard C., St. John’s, Nfld. 


PALMER, R. Fredericton 

PARENT, Rt. Rev. Monsignor A.-M., Quebec 
PARKIN, J. H., Ottawa 

PA TERSON, Hon. N. McL., Ottawa 
PATTERSON, Hon. W. J., Regina 
PEACOCK, A. E., Moose Jaw, Sa 

PEACOCK, Sir Edward R., Ascot, Pits England 
PEARSON, Hon. L. B., Ottawa 

PEARSON. w.t., Regina 

PERRY, R. H., Ottawa 
*PETERS, F. Fg Aylmer East, P.Q. 

PHILLI PS, Dr Cc. E., Toronto 
PICKERSGILL, Hon. J. W., Ottawa 
PLEVA, Prof. E. G., London, Ontario 
POWELL, R. E., Montreal 
POYNTZ, A. R., Toronto 
PRATT,  <" Calvert C., Ottawa 
PREST, Dr. V. K.., Ottawa 
PRUDHAM, Hon. George, Edmonton 
PUTNAM, Dr. D. F., Toronto 


QUINN, Dr. Harold A., Ottawa 


RAHILLY, T. F., Montreal 

RAWSON, Dr. D. S., Saskatoon 

RAYMOND, Hon. D., Montreal 

REEDS, — L. G., Hamilton 

RETTY, Dr. J. A., Montreal 

RICHARDSON, A. H., Toronto 

RICHARDSON, B. T., ‘Toronto 

RIDDELL, R. A., Hamilton 

RILEY, Dr. C. C., Ottawa 

RILEY, C. S., Winnipeg 

RIVARD, Hon. Antoine, Quebec 

ROBBINS, Dr. J. E., Ottawa 

ROBERTSON, John S., Port Credit, Ontario 

ROBERTSON, N. A., Washington, D.C. 

ROBERTSON, R. Gordon, Ottawa 
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ROBERTSON, Hon. W. McL., Ottawa 
ROBINSON, Dr. J. Lewis, Vancouver 
RODD, J. A., Ottawa 

ROSE, Dr. D. C., Ottawa 

ROWLEY, Graham W., Ottawa 
ROWLEY, Dr. H. J., Fredericton 
*RUSSELL, Chas. E., Ottawa 

RYAN, Leo E., Montreal 


ST. LAURENT, Rt. Hon. Louis S., Quebec 
SALE, R. M., Toronto 


Cc. H., Grand’ Mere, P.Q 
SCHULTZ, Hon. Ivan, Winnipeg 
SCULLY, V. W. T., Hamilton 
SEITZ, Joseph L., Toronto 
SELLAR, atson, Ottawa 
SENIOR, C. N., Victoria 
SHAW, Dr. L. W., Charlottetown 
SHEFFIELD, E. F., Ottawa 
SHERMAN, F. A., Hamilton 
SIMARD, Joseph, Montreal 
SIMMONS, ]. Aubrey, Whitehorse, Y.T 


, . E., Montreal 
SMITH, Col. C. H., Ottawa 
SMITH, Dr. Sidney, Ottawa 
**SNYDER, Col. Harry, Calgary 
SOLANDT, Dr. O. M., Montreal 


SPRY, Graham, London, England 
STACEY, Col. C. P., Ottawa 
STAGER, J. K., 4 
STAINER, Rev. John, Parksville, B.C 
STAMBAUGH, Hon. J. W., Bruce, Alberta 
STARR, Hon. Michael, Ottawa 
STEAD, Robert J. C., Ottawa 
STEFANSSON, Vilhjalmur, Hanover, N.H. 
STEMBRIDGE, Prof. Jasper, Taunton, Somerset England 
STEPHENS, D. M., hy ay 
Cc Ottawa 

STEWART, Dr. —. Edmonton 
STEWART, James, Toronto 
STORMS, Brig D. H., Richmond Hill, Ontario 
STUART, Hon. R. Douglas, Chicago, Il) 
STUCHEN, Philip, Ottawa 
STURDY, Hon. J. H., Regina 
SUTER, Dr. H. H., Calgary 

**SWEEZEY, R. O., Montreal 
SWIFT, Dr. Wm. H., Edmonton 


TAGGART, C. H., Ottawa 
TAYLOR, E. M., Fredericton 
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TAYLOR, E. P., Toronto 

THACKRAY, C. C., Montreal 
THOMAS, Lowell, Pawling, N.Y. 
THOMPSON, Dr. J. F., New York, N.Y. 
TIMM, Dr. W. B., Westmeath, Ontario 
TIMMINS, J. . Montreal 
TODGHAM, R “W., Windsor, Ontario 
TOOMBS, Morley Saskatoon 
TRAYNOR, air, Regina 
TRUEMAN, Bek Ottawa 
TRUEMAN. H L., oA 
TURGEON, Hon. I. G., Ottawa 
TURNER, Maj.-Gen. G. R., Ottawa 


VAILLANCOURT, Hon. C., Levis, P.Q. 
*VIEN, Hon. Thomas, Montreal 


WAGNER, Dr. Frances J. E., Ottawa 


WALSH, Sir Albert J., St. John’s,’ "Nfld 
WAL . &, ae Toronto 
WARDLE, J. M., Ottawa 
WARNER, C. V., Moose Jaw, Sask. 

WASHBUBN, Dr. A. | Hanover, N.H. 
WASHBURN, Dr. Bradford, Boston, Mass 
WATSON, Dr. J. W. , Edinburgh, Scotland 
WAY, Ronald L., Kingston, Ontario 
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IR, Toronto 
WHITTIER, A. R., Ottawa 
WICKS, Hon. Lyle, Victoria 
WILDER, Dr. D. G., St. Andrews, N.B 
WILLIAMS, Dr. M. y 2 Vancouver 
WILLISTON, Hen. R. G., 
WILLMORE, Hon. N. A., 
WILSON, Dr. Alice E., Ottawa 
WILSON, Hon. Cairine R., Ottawa 
WILSON, Hon. John L., Toronto 
WILSON, Prof. J. T., Toronto 
WINGATE, Henry S., New York, N.Y 
WINTERS, Hon. Robert H., Toronto 
WOOD, Edward C., Montreal 
WOOD, Hon. T. H., Ottawa 
WOOD, W. Gordon, Montreal 
WOODING, F. H., awa 
WRIGHT, Dr. J. F., Ottawa 
WRIGHT, Jim F. C., Saskatoon 


YOUNG, Maj.-Gen. H. A., Ottawa 


ZABORSKI, Dr. Bogdan, Ottawa 
ZIMMERMAN. A. H., Ottawa 
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THE LAND OF CANADA 
by J. Wreford Watson 


32 page illustrated booklet 
with cover in four colours 
describing the physical 
features of Canada and their 


influence on its development. 


Price 25 cents per copy in any quantity. 


Order from: 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


54 Park Avenue 
Ottawa 4 


Canada 


THIS IS 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
By Ken Liddell 
author of This is Alberta 


A handsome volume on the 


spectacular province by the 
sea. History, scenery, human 
interest. Magnificent photo- 


graphs. $4.00. 


MOUNTAINS, MEN 
AND RIVERS 


British Columbia 
in Story and Legend 
By J. H. Stewart Reid 
**A book such as this should be 
written about each of Canada’s 
10 provinces, and listed by the 
Board of Education as ‘selected 
reading.” — The Hamilton 
Spectator. $4.00. 
THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 QUEEN STREET WEST 
TORONTO 2-B, CANADA 
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MONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
The Canadians in Italy, 
1943-1945, Volume II 
by Lt.-Col. G. W. L. Nicholson 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. $3.50) 

This, the second volume of the Of- 
al History of the Canadian Army 
the Second World War, published 
1956 by authority of the Minister 
{National Defence, is a comprehen- 
re and monumental survey that 
arshals all available data to give the 
ader a clear picture of our Army’s 
mpaign up through Italy starting 
th the invasion of Sicily on 10 July, 
43, and concluding with the depar- 
ure of Canadian forces from northern 
uly early in 1945. It constitutes a 
markable tribute to the endurance, 
nacity and heroism of the Canadian 
idier while, as Churchill said, “‘the 
l-hot rake of war was being drawn 
hm one end of the peninsula to the 
ther”. 
Colonel Nicholson precedes his 680 
ages of text with a well-organized 
ble of contents, together with a 
wcinect foreword by Colonel C. P. 
lacey, Director of the Canadian 
my’s Historical Section, and a two- 
age author’s preface, in which the 
ope and purpose of the volume are | 
t forth. 
Coloured topographical maps in the 
om of end-papers serve to illustrate 
¢ progress of Canadian forces in 
laly from July 1943 to June 1944, 
nd from June 1944 until February 
45; in addition, there are twenty- 
ve maps in colour, and fourteen 
thers in black and white, distributed 
hbrough the work. Over fifty illustra- 
ons show our troops in action, or the 
ountryside and scenes of war that | 
hey encountered. To complete the 
oumentation and facilitate refer- 
ace, Colonel Nicholson offers four | 
ppendices listing the principal armed 
orees, Canadian Army units, and our | 
ading officers during the Italian 
ampaign, together with four pages 
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CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
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MEMBERSHIP FEES 


including 
subscription to the 
Canadian Geographical Journal 


twelve issues per year 





Annual Membership Fees . $5.00 
Gift Membership Fees paid by non-members $5.00 
Gift Membership Fees paid by members. $4.00 
Annual Fellowship Fees. $6.00 
Life Membership Fees $100.00 
Life Fellowship Fees $100.00 
The above fees apply in all parts of the world 

Annual Membership Fees paid by elementary and amen 

schools and teachers in Canada only . $4.00 


All fees must be sent direct to the Society — payment 
through subscription agencies not acceptable 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
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EUROPEAN and STERLING AREA MEMBERS 
Receive the 
CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 
by post every month 


Annual Membership Fees $5.00, payable in sterling, 36/- to the European 
Representative of The Royal Canadian Geographical Society 


W. H. CORKILL 
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This bascule bridge at Iroquois Lock on St. Lawrence Seaway is raised 
and lowered at precise speeds with Bridge-O-Matic control. 






Westinghouse Bridge-O-Matic 
introduces new savings in lift bridge 
and lock gate operation. 

Operating by secondary resistance 

of an AC wound rotor motor, with the 
addition of primary saturable 

reactor control, Bridge-O-Matic 
provides variable speed control 
comparable to that obtained with DC 
controls. With the combination of 
AC Motors and Bridge-O-Matic, 

first cost can be reduced by more than 
25% from the cost of DC motors and 
control. And there are also reductions 
in maintenance costs. 

Complete information on Westinghouse 
Bridge-O-Matic is contained in 
A.I.E.E. Conference Paper 

No. 67-57-706. Write for your copy 
today to Canadian Westinghouse 
Company Limited, Hamilton, Canada, 
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Swinging smoothly into place, these sector gat 
on Iroquois Lock are the first of 67 St. Lawren 
Seaway lock control installations that wil! all 
equipped with Westinghouse reactor controls. 


Westinghouse 


Enjoy the New Dramatic Series, Westinghouse “‘Studio One in Hollywood” on Monday Nights TV. 


On 74 St. Lawrence Seaway installations, 
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In Montreal 
' it's still the 


WINDSOR 


CANADA'S FINEST HOTEL 





Here in the heart of French 
Canada stands the Windsor. For 
generations the centre of social 
activities in Montreal, the 
Windsor invites you to enjoy 
the comforts of its newly decor- 
ated guest rooms, lounges and 
salons, its unsurpassed cuisine, 


dancing and entertainment. 


in Montreal it’s still... 
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| LIFE EASIER 


by a wider use of our 
banking facilities 





Our services include: 


e SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


e PERSONAL CHEQUING 
ACCOUNTS 


e CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

e SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES 
e TRAVELLER’S CHEQUES 
e MONEY ORDERS 

e FOREIGN REMITTANCES 
e LETTERS OF CREDIT 





THE CANADIAN 








YOU CAN MAKE 


(sk about our complete range of 
services at your nearest branch. 


BANK OF COMMERCE 
TTS Branches Across Canada Ready To Serve YOU 


| 


names, sixty-seven pages of references 
citing authorities for statements made 


or conclusions drawn, and an admira- | 
ble index of just over forty pages in | 


two parts — the first for individuals 
taking part in the story, and the 
second for major groups involved. 
The author, in his direct and 
trenchant narrative, quickly plunges 
the reader into a broad, yet detailed 
presentation of events that led up to 
the Canadian Army’s invasion of 
Sicily along with other Allied Forces 


| in 1943. While giving us a staggering 
_ array of factual data drawn from all 


the best available sources, Colonel 


| Nicholson contrives to avoid weary- 


ing his audience by vigour of literary 
style, and even more by his own in- 
tense interest in the career of our 
fighting men through that terrible, 
yet heart-warming struggle. In a 
number of passages and inferences 


| made, however, he does not hesitate 


| panorama 





to point an accusing finger at what, in 
his belief, was poor or wasteful direc- 
tion of Canadian strength; this partic- 
ularly applies to the period when our 
soldiers came under Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sir Oliver Leese, after he took 
over command of the Eighth Army 
from General Montgomery at Ortona. 
In this respect, the present book 
differs from Volume I in the series, for 


talent of being able to present highly 
contentious issues effectively without 
disturbing the emotions. Colonel 
Nicholson’s extremely readable, full- 
blooded account does not attain to 
that level of achievement, but he cer- 
tainly has given us a magnificent 
of our soldiers’ testing 
under Hitler’s fury in Italy. 


A. E. H. Perris 


Mr. A.E.H. Petrie is assistant head 
of the Prints and Drawings Division of 
the Public Archives of Canada. 


Earth Science 
Climate, Vegetation and Man 


by S. N. Namowiiz and D. B. Stone; 
revised and adapted for Canada by 
J. Brian Bird 


(D. Van Nostrand Company (Canada) 
Limited, Toronto, $3.25) 


This book is a companion volume 
to Earth Science—The World We Live 
In by the same authors. As with the 
first volume, this edition has been 


| revised and adapted for Canadian 


| University. The 


use by Professor Bird of McGill 


American edition 


| was published in 1953 and the revised 


a oa | mechanics of weather and 


Canadian edition in 1957. 


| of abbreviations used, a page on the 
pronunciation of Italian geographical | 


The first ten chapters deal with the | 


should 








GRAY ROCKS INN 


in the Laurentian Mountains 
ST. JOVITE (Lac Ouimet), P.Q. 
No finer spot for your Vacation 
GOLF - RIDING - TENNIS 
BOATING - SAILING 
DANCING - FISHING 


AIRPORT 


$8.75 to $14.00 Daily rates, per day, 
per person (with meals) 





LEARN TO GOLF WEEKS 
All inclusive from $62.50. 
Starts every Sunday from 

Now to JUNE 22 
and from 
SEPT. 7 to OCT. 19 
Inquire re HONEYMOON and 
BUDGET VACATION All Inclusive Plan 
-From $55.00 for a full week 
starting now 
to June 28; Sept. 1 to Dec. 1 











Write or phone (St. Jovite 17) for Folder CGJ 


HARRY R. WHEELER, Mor. 
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| introduction to the subject. Chapter 
| eleven has been written especially for 


| space is given to a discussion of 
book is like many texts in geography 


| the world upon broad climatic re- 


| treated equally with climate and as 


| question and activities section at the 








provide the student with a sound 


the Canadian edition and covers the 
work of the Canadian Meteorological 
Service. After a chapter devoted to 
light and colour in the sky there is a 
chapter on the ocean and its currents. 

The remainder of the book deals 
with the earth and its climates. Little 


vegetation and man. In this way the 
that have based their discussion of 


gions. The book is probably mis- 
named. Vegetation and man are not 


a result a better title might have 
been Earth Science—Climate. 

There is an abundance of good 
illustrations. Technical terms appear 
in italics and there is a_ review, 


end of each chapter. 

If this book and its companion 
volume are placed in use in the high 
schools of this country, students will 
receive a good grounding in the basic 
physical aspects of geography. 


Mr. Gordon Taylor is a Geographer 





in the Provincial Parks Branch of the 
British Columbia Department of | 
Recreatian and Conservation. 
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